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U PONT Neutral Brown 2RS is the 

latest addition to the line of du Pont 
Dyestuffs for application on pure and tin- 
weighted silks. 

This is an excellent neutral dyeing prod- 
uct producing bright, reddish shades of 
brown and will be found of particular in- 
terest as a silk shading element in dveing 
silk and cotton hosiery. 


Du Pont Neutral Brown 2RS may be 


good fastness to washing. It is also very re- 
sistant to hot moist pressing, scrooping, 
water spotting and has good fastness to 
cross-dyeing, light and perspiration. Being 
carefully: controlled chemically, a maxi- 
mum ease of application is insured. 
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Upon The Textile Industry 


By Fred W. Steele 
Manager Grinnell Mfg. Corp., New Bedford, Mass. 


EFORE we get down to the serious discussion of 
the effect of the tariff on cotton textiles, let me 
briefly create a picture of the New England cotton 
textile industry of the present time, and explain why the 
picture is not a roseate masterpiece. 

The first evidence of the decline in the industry is 
traceable back to the war period, at a time when nearly 
all industrial countries were engaged in war and their 
manufacturing productive facilities limited. 

Our country was overwhelmed with demands for the 
products of mines, farms and factories. Cotton goods 
were among the most desired of products, and to meet 
this abnormal demand there was extensive plant expan- 


sion. A crop of new mills appeared all along the Atlantic 
seaboard. : 


With the war over and the countries of the world ad- 


justing themselves to normal conditions, the demand for 
the products of our mills slumped. It was inevitable that 
this condition would develop just as thunder follows 
lightning. The old inexorable law of supply and demand 
functioned swiftly and severely. This is when the de- 
pression started in the cotton industry. 

About this time, in 1921, we had in New England 449 
cotton mills employing 211,441 wage earners; then for 
over a decade mill liquidation was a common occurrence. 
You have all seen the results as you travel around. What 
was formerly a neat New England village looks a little 
seedy today—the old mill crumbling to pieces with dry 
rot, the cottages and tenements shabby and disheveled. 
As you pass through larger communities you notice the 
smokeless chimneys and yawning holes in the ground 
where once there stood cotton mills. 

The tragic picture is the small one-industry village 
where the hum of whirling spindles and click of the 
shuttling bobbin is stilled, and only the spider is busy 
spinning its gossamer web’ in some shadowy corner of 
the old mill. 


In 1933 we had left in New England 194 mills and 
91,566 workers. | 


On July 17, 1933, the National Recovery Act came 
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into existence. This was a purgatorial period, wherein if 
we observed the provisions of the code we would gain the 
industrial heaven. Most of the industry behaved nicely 
and many errors and unwholesome practices were cor- 
rected. Regardless of whose head should wear the crown 
of merit we did, more or less, benefit by the NRA. 

It was during the NRA days that we first felt the blast 
of Japanese competition. You all know that competition 
at its best is a very obstinate subject, but when it develops 
into unfair competition it is a major menace, and that is 
exactly what happened when unrestricted amounts of 
Japanese coolie labor produced goods were thrown into 
our markets and the prices of American goods demoral- 

Ordinarily as a condition like this becomes gradually 
apparent, business and industry expect the tariff law in 
effect at that moment to be sufficiently adequate to 
promptly and effectively adjust the competitive basis. 
That is what a tariff law is supposed to do. Let me read 
to you the preamble of the present ‘Tariff Act: 

“To provide revenue, to regulate commerce with for- 
eign countries, to encourage the industries of the United | 
States, to protect American labor, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

Most people are not conscious of the fact that the 
intent of the law is to protect the workingman’s job, the 
community in which he lives, and the standard of living 
he enjoys as well as to protect industry that provides him 
employment. The law, if properly interpreted and admin- 
istered, will do all these things. 

I want to warn you not to be misled by the popular 
fallacy that the tariff benefits industry at the expense of 
labor, or the domestic consumer, or the farmer. And 
don’t believe any of the other queer notions expounded 
by the idealistic internationalists, who don’t know they 
don’t know everything. 

The fact is, labor and industry are not independent of 
each other, as many people and even some of our workers 
believe. Instead they are the most interdependent groups 
on this earth. 

So if you investigate the function of a tariff law you 
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will find in each instance where industry profited by its 
protective wing labor benefited also, for the tariff is re- 
sponsible to a great extent in maintaining the relatively 
high wages of labor and the consequent respectable living 
standard. 


_ The establishment of a tariff duty is to “equalize the 
difference in the costs of production, including transpor- 
tation and other delivery charges, to the principal market 
in the United States of the domestic article.” The rates 
in effect since 1930 did not do this, and this last increase 


will not either. I’ll attempt to show you why they are 


inadequate. 


Eighteen months ago when President Roosevelt was 
asked to raise the tariff rates against competing Japanese 
textile imports, the request was rejected by the Adminis- 
tration. They informed us that imports amounted to 
only one-tenth of 1 per cent of our total production. To 
the public generally, this made imports appear to be a 
mere trickling tributary into the stream of commerce. 


_ We who were engaged in the manufacturing and mar- 


keting of the products of our American mills had an en- 
tirely different perspective of the situation; we anticipat- 
ed a constant increase, and this is what happened: 


Sq. Yds. 
Imports from Japan in 1933 1,115,713 
in 1934. 7,286,517 
in 1935... 36,470,753 
First 4 months of 


The dismissal of our plea by the administration did not 
hinder us in continuing to demand attention, and we 
finally gained recognition. 

On April 19, 1935, the Tariff Commission instituted an 
investigation with respect to cotton cloth, under provi- 
sions of Section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930 in compli- 
ance with Senate Resolution 104. 

Again on April 19, 1935, the commission by direction 
of the President also instituted an investigation under 
Section 3-E of the National Recovery Act. 

Of course, there was only one investigation, and while 
the commission was busy collecting, studying and compil- 
ing the data for their report, our Department of State 
with sublime confidence, through its sincere but altruistic- 
minded secretary, made a gentlemen’s agreement with 
the Japanese statesmen to the effect that Japan would 


voluntarily regulate and restrict these importations. This 


was in December, 1935. 
_ No regulation by Japan was ever attempted. The im- 
ports increased in the regular channels, and in addition 


Japan shipped goods to Chinese ports for transshipment 


to America. 

When we called the matter to the attention of the 
State Department, Secretary Hull replied: 

“Tmportations of cotton piece goods from Japan did 
increase markedly in January as compared with the rate 
of importation of these goods from Japan during the last 
six months of 1935. In view of the assurances given by 
representatives of the Japanese Government to this De- 
partment in December, the January figures of imports 
from Japan were brought to the attention of the Japanese 
Ambassador just as soon as they were available, and the 
Japanese Embassy took the matter up immediately with 
the Foreign Office in Tokyo. I am sure that the question 
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is being given serious consideration by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. We are awaiting definite response to our rep- 
resentations and it is our hope that the Japanese will be 
able voluntarily to control this situation. Should this 
prove impossible, then we shall certainly give further 
consideration to the entire problem. This Department 
and other agencies of the Government have been giving 
and will continue to give close attention and study to this 
matter.” 


We were expected to gulp this down with benign un- 
consciousness aS a solution for our problem, but we 
didn’t bite, it was not attractive enough bait. We con- 
tinued our fight. | 


On April 17th of this year the Tariff Commission sub- 
mitted to the President the report of their investigation, 
and on May 21st the President released his proclamation 
that duties on Japanese imports were increased an average 
of 42.6 per cent. 


Examination of the information obtained by the inves- — 


tigation presents a fairly accurate picture of world-wide 
trade in cotton textiles, particularly so of Japan. 


The first interesting statement I found in the report 


was this: “In quantity imports in the calendar year 


1935, amounting to 62,108,000 square yards, were there- 


fore not abnormal. In price they were much less than 
normal. This was due to the fact that the bulk coming 
from Japan in that year was not only coarser yarn num- 
bers but of unusually low price.” 


This is rather a clumsy and apologetic statement. They 
might well have stated in an understandable way that 
our European competitors, England and Switzerland, 
make a fine grade of goods—specialties—and charge a 


decent price for them. They could have explained that . 


because Japan depreciated the yen from 49 cents to 29 
cents, and because of. dominated coolie labor the price 
was unusually low; and further they might have empha- 
sized the fact that it is this price feature rather than the 
bulk of shipments that is raising havoc with our indus- 
try. 


“The imports from Japan in 1934-35, averaging slightly . 


under 40s average yarn number, have been mainly mulls 
and shirtings, with a smaller amount of ginghams and 
negligible amounts of prints and other fabrics. The mulls 
and shirtings, plain-woven of gray yarns from about 40s 
to 46s, are entered mainly in the bleached condition, with 
a smaller amount piece-dyed, mostly in light shades; the 
statutory average yarn number varies below and above 
40s, according to the extent of the bleaching and sizing, 
with the majority around 41s. These fabrics are bought 
most largely for use in making nightgowns, children’s 
underwear, and men’s handkerchiefs. There were no 
imports of unbleached cotton cloths from Japan in 1934 
nor in 1935 prior to December when a small amount was 


entered from warehouse. Over 90 per cent of the cotton | 


cloths from Japan are entered in the bleached condition 
and practically all of these are plain-woven. 

“The accumulation of Japanese bleached cloth in 
warehouse is significant from two somewhat diverse 
points of view. It indicates, first, that importers are 
having some difficulty in marketing the fabric as it 
arrives, and, on the other hand, that there is an accum- 
ulation of import stocks overhanging the domestic market 
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which may mean more severe competition in the process 
of distribution.” 

Here again the price factor could be stressed. A sud- 
den dumping of this warehouse stock would disrupt the 
market to an incalculable extent. 

These low Japanese prices are based on low production 
costs and the commission, in determining a comparable 
cost basis, “accepted the weighted average invoice prices 
of such cloth imported from Japan as evidence of pro- 
’ duction costs.” There’s generosity for you. Understand 
that the rates are established, as I’ve already stated, on 
the difference in costs of production. The contributing 
factors that enable the Japanese to sell their product at 
such low invoice prices were completely forgotten by the 
commission experts in establishing equalizing duties, yet 
they are enumerated in considerable detail in the report. 

Japan as a cotton manufacturing nation ranks fifth in 
number of spindles, third in number of power looms, sec- 
ond in bales of cotton consumed, and first in quantity of 


cotton cloth exported. Cotton cloth has supplanted silk 


as the main export commodity of Japan. 

Japan has captured nearly all our foreign trade in 
South America and the Orient. In the Philippine Islands 
we formerly supplied 70 per cent of the cloth; now we 
are supplying only 30 per cent. We can not compete 
with Japan’s prices anywhere. 

A considerable part of the cloth for domestic use in 
Japan is produced on hand looms, partly in the homes but 
more largely in small establishments of 5 to 50 looms 
each. 

There are between 4 and 5 hundred thousand opera- 
tives in the cotton industry of Japan and 85 per cent of 
them are females, most of them between 14 and 18 years 
of age. They are paid 19 cents a day for spinning and 
21 cents a day for weaving. Compare this with the low- 
est minimum we pay in this country of 30% cents per 
hour. 


“The young girls who constitute the bulk of the oper- 
atives in the cotton mills are recruited on contracts rang- 
ing from 1 to 3 years. In most cases the girls enter the 
factory to earn a marriage dowry or to secure a loan for 


their parents. Few serve more than one contract period, © 


with the result that the labor turnover is from 40 to, 60 
per cent per year, and the mills have a relatively small 
nucleus of permanent workers. During recent years, with 
the main rural occupations, farming and silk-cocoon pro- 
duction, unremunerative, the labor supply has been un- 
usually plentiful, with the result that the cotton mills 
have been able to reduce the wages offered. The girls 
are housed in dormitories where they are under control of 
the management. Such lodging is free and meals are fur- 
nished at less than cost. The cost to the mill above the 
wages paid, for recruiting expenses, lodging and food 
subsidy, and welfare work, is estimated to average about 
25 per cent of the actual money wages. 


“An outstanding feature of the Japanese cotton indus- 
try development in the past decade has been the advance 
in “rationalization” by the more general adoption of the 
most up-to-date machinery, organization, technique and 
control. This has resulted in an increase in the amount 
of machinery tended per operative and in a decrease in 
costs of production, also an improvement in quality of 
goods produced. Although the bulk of the looms are 
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still non-automatic there is a steady increase in the num- 
ber of automatic looms. Most of the newer mills have 
long-draft spinning and some have long-draft roving 
frames; and the general tendency is toward the most 
labor-saving machinery and methods; the use of elec- 
tricity in individual drives is increasing.” 

I hope you noticed the terms “rationalization, organi- 
zation, technique, and control.”” The report neglected to 
state that the Japanese cotton industry is controlled by 
six families, hence they can do a great many things we 
wouldn’t dare attempt. 

And here is the conclusion of the commission: 

“The commission finds it shown by the investigation 
(a) that the duties expressly fixed by statute on cotton 
cloth, bleached, printed, dyed, or colored, containing 
yarns the average number of which exceed No. 30 but 
does not exceed No. 50, do not equalize the differences in 
the costs of’ production, including transportation and 
other delivery charges to the principal market in the 
United States, of the domestic article and the like or 
similar foreign article produced in the principal compet- 
ing country; and (b) that the rates of duty shown by the 
investigation to be necessary to equalize such differences 


in the costs of production are 18% per cent ad valorem - 
and, in addition thereto, for each number, one-half of 1. 


per cent ad valorem, on cotton cloth, bleached, containing 
yarns the average number of which exceeds No. 30 but 
does not exceed No. 50; and 22% per cent ad valorem 
and, in addition thereto, for each number, one-half of 1 
per cent ad valorem, on cotton cloth, printed, dyed, or 
colored, containing yarns the average number of which 
exceeds No. 30 but does not exceed No. 50.” 
Simply, this means an average increase of 42 per cent 
on a limited range of cloth. Will this be adequate? I 
don’t believe it will—there is nothing to stop the Japs 
from dropping or raising the quality of their products into 
the classes not covered by the commission’s limitations. 
Even if they continue on the present basis it will not 
stop them. Using the commission’s formula on a sample 
comparison of American and Japanese cloth of as near a 
comparable construction as possible, we find this result: 
Comparing the costs of several typical print cloth con- 
structions with Japanese costs, and allowing for overhead 
in Japan to equal overhead in this country (which it 
probably does not), but making the change in labor costs, 
the following comparison is arrived at. Under the 1930 


tariff rate, an average of 35s yarn would carry a duty of | 


25.25 per cent, and under the increase provided by the 
flexible rates announced May 21, 1936, the same average 
yarn would carry 35.8 per cent, having the following 
effect on Japanese costs: 

Domestic Japan 


Overhead 0741 
Labor 0077 
Cotton 1212 
Landed 
Value Rate Duty Cost 
Old tariff rate. 20.30 25.25 0513 2543 
New tariff rate... 20.30 35.80 0726 2756 


This supports the contention I make that this increase 
is inadequate. 


While my remarks reflect my own personal views, they. 
(Comtinued on Page 20) 
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Notes Cotton Warp Sizing 


By Ralph Hart 


Hart Products Corporation 


Sixth of A Series of Articles on This Important Subject 


(Continued from last week) 


Weight of Rolls——The first or front squeeze roll helps 
the penetration of the size and removes the excess from 
the yarn. The second roll or the one nearest the cylin- 
ders, also known as the finishing roll, completes the 
squeezing of the size into the yarn and prepares the latter 
for quicker and more uniform drying. The weights of the 
rolls seem to vary from 320 pounds to 575 pounds, some 
using the lighter weight for the first roll and others for 
_ the second one, although the former method seems to be 
preferred. On 22s yarn with a twist multiplier of 4.64, 
3,000 ends per set, and a cloth construction of 96x64, one 
mill reports the weight of the first roll as 350 pounds and 
the second, as 500 pounds. 


Covering the Rolls.—For good results, the squeeze rolls 
should be properly covered. One mill-man furnishes the 
following directions for covering the rolls. The rolls 
should first be painted with a good lead-paint, undiluted, 
to prevent rusting. When dry -a second coat is applied 


and, while still wet, the roll is wrapped with about 4 


layers of a’ 64x64 sheeting construction. The slasher 
blankets or cushions, which go on next, should first be 
shrunk as follows: About 5 yards for the first roll and 6 
yards for the second roll are immersed in water at 90° F. 
and allowed to soak for 12 hours without further heating. 
The blankets are then carefully put on the rolls. The 
ends of blankets should not be trimmed for a day or so 
after they have been put on, but the selvages are tied with 
strings to prevent splashing of size on the floor. 


‘In the above case a 16-ounce wool blanket was used. 
In another mill the blanket on the front roll is replaced 
by 2 pieces of burlap 7 yards in length and on the second 
roll by 1 piece of burlap 5 yards long, followed by two 
6-yard lengths of slasher cloth. Another mill uses 4 
yards of sheeting, followed successively by a cushion of 4 
yards of composition cloth (70% cotton), 2% yards of a 
70% wool blanket, and finally with slasher cloth. 

In changing blankets on the first or front roll, it is 
recommended that the older blanket be put on top, if two 
pieces of cloth are used; if only one piece is used, the 
blanket from the second roll is transferred to the first roll. 
It is claimed that the older and better-seasoned blanket 
cuts off the size better and prevents slipping of the yarn 


between the squeeze roll and the size roll. A fresh blanket | 


on top tends to leave more size in the yarn. In changing 
slasher cloth on the second roll, it is suggested that it 
first be used on the front roll for several days. This will 
stretch the blanket and prevent the size-roll from slip- 
ping. 

It is stated that slasher cloths should be removed for 
washing at intervals of three to four weeks, sometimes 
oftener. The washing should be carried out in boiling 
water, care being used that no steam comes in contact 
with the cloth. Some soak the blankets over the week- 


end to keep them pliable and others wet-out about a yard 


of the blanket for a period of an hour upon starting after 
the week-end. 

Mill men are advised in sii one roll to replace — 
both, because the rolls are so constructed that after run- 
ning for a number of years there will be a sag between 
the ends and the center brace. If the diameters of the 
size rolls are not exactly the same, the yarn will be 
stretched. 

SPEED OF SLASHERS 


Slasher-speed depends on the number of the yarn, the 
number of ends, the temperature of the drying cylinders, 
and the percentage of size and moisture in the sized yarn. 
In general, the lower the number of ends, the faster may 
the slasher be run. It is claimed that with complete tem- 
perature controls—i.e., on cooking and storage kettles, 
size-box, and cylinders—more uniform size take-up and 
moisture content, and greater speed at the slasher are 
possible. Much greater speed is also obtained on slashers 
provided with a new stretch-control mechanism, as ex-— 
plained later. The following table (gathered from. re- 
ports of discussions at meetings of mill-men and other 
sources) arranged according to the number of ends, shows 
the speed of the slasher, numbers of the yarns, tempera- 
tures of the cylinders, percentages of size and moisture on 
the yarn, and whether or not temperature controls were 


used. 
3 © | 

483 65 30s Everything but 
cvlinders 

1980 60 30s sas sil Evervthing but 
cvlinders 

controls 

2480 33 30s 232 240 8% 13% Complete 
controls 

2500 35 25s Everything but 
cvlinders | 

2626 30 24s Everything but 
cvlinders 

3000 35 22s 

3120 45 30s 230 240 88% 8 

3186 35 30s Everything but 
cvlinders 

3200 35 30s Everything but 
cvlinders 

3700 30 30s No controls 

3900 28 24%s 224 234 Complete 

| controls 

4100 47 30s 230 240 &-8% 10-11 

5740 17 2is 242 252 6 8 Complete 
controls 


STICKING OF YARN TO CYLINDERS 


Causes—The sticking of yarn to the cylinders on 
slashers may be caused by anyone of several conditions 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Part of Group of 48 7'% hp 
A-C Quick-Cleaning Motors 
in Textile Mill at Cliften,§ C. 


%& The Allis-Chalmers Quick-Clean Motor 
was specifically designed and built for the 
Textile Industry. xIt is not an ordinary motor 
converted or adapted. It is not a make-shitt. 
It is a motor— and the only one on the market 
—that has been especially designed and built 
to meet the distinct conditions and needs of 
the Textile Industry. * Three outstanding 
features tell the story: 1—All working parts 


4 


positively dust-sealed. 2—All surfaces in the 
air path are glass-smooth so that lint and 
dust can't adhere. 3—Big, unrestricted air 
passages so that lint and dust (which you 
can't prevent from getting in) can easily get 
out again. These features eliminate over- 
heating and sharply reduce maintenance 
costs. * Four sizes: 5, 7%, 10, 15 hp. 
Standard N.E.M.A. mounting dimensions. 
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Notes On Cotton Warp Sizing 
(Continued from Page 6) 


and is experienced more generally by mills using thick- 
boiling starch or a very heavy or concentrated thin-boil- 
ing starch mixture. Sticking may be caused by the poor 
condition of the blankets on the squeeze rolls, or the 
squeeze rolls may not be heavy enough to squeeze out the 
excess size, especially if the set being run is a heavy one. 
Sticking may also occur if there is an insufficient amount 
of softener used. Other causes may be (a) insufficient 
cooking of the size, (b) too low a temperature (under 
200° F.) in the size box, (c) immature cotton, (d) bumps 
on the face of the cylinders, and (e) dirty or gummy 
cylinders. 
It was also found that condensation in the cylinders 
may be the cause of the sticking. When condensation 
occurs the cylinders are not hot enough to dry the yarn 
properly leaving wet starch on the cylinders. The wet 


starch ultimately dries and may be the cause of binding 


the warp to the cylinder. 

Remedies.—To overcome sticking to the cylinders, it 
has been suggeste dto make sure that the squeeze rolls 
are heavy enough an dthe blankets in good condition, It 
is also recommended that at least 8 pounds of tallow-fat 
be used per 100 pounds of starch. It will also be advis- 
able to see that the slasher-cylinder is thoroughly cleaned 
by brushing with soap and water. A pint of turpentine 
or kerosene stirred in with the size-mix after the cooking 
is completed and before the size is turned into the size 
box, will usually clean off cylinders and stop the sticking. 
The temperature of the cylinders should be regulated to 
take care of the complete drying of the warps. The first 
cylinder should preferably have less heat than the follow- 
ing one. This is to avoid baking, blistering or burning of 
the yarn which may take place when it comes in contact 
with an overheated surface. Gradual drying is most es- 
sential and will give the best results. 


DRYING OF WARPS 

Drying at a high temperature lowers the hygroscopic 
capacities of both cotton and starch. It is stated that 
drying at the temperature of boiling water decreases the 
strength of unsized yarn about 2 per cent. It is presumed, 
although not fully established by test at the time of 
writing, that over-drying will aggravate the brittleness 
of sized yarns. It is a well-known fact that the size-film 
of a warp dried to a state where there is a deficiency of 
moisture, has lost the greater part of its elasticity, with 
the result that in weaving not only will its weakness cause 
excessive breakage, but there will be a good deal of 
shedding. Excessive baking will usually cause scales like 
small dandruff to drop on the floor of the weave room, as 
well as considerable shedding of small fibers. A practice 
that causes trouble is the occasional stoppage of the 


slasher, for one reason or another, with the result that 20 


to 40 yards of warp become dried to an extent where the 
weaving properties of the yarn are greatly damaged. 


MoIsTURE-REGAIN 
Effect on Tensile Strength—High humidity causes 
swelling and consequent better gripping of the cotton 
fibers, hence stronger yarn, The greatest strength of 
sized yarn, however, is reached at about 70 or 80 per cent 
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relative humidity. Above that, it falls off on account of 
loss of strength of the softened starch. Size causes better 
gripping by its cementing action and makes the yarn 
stronger under ordinary conditions. As the size softens 
at high humidities its effect is lost and yarn has the same 
strength at saturation whether sized or unsized. Sizing 
decreases the extensibility under dry conditions but it is 
rapidly regained with increasing humidity, At saturation 
it approximately equals that of the unsized yarn, Since 
sized cotton yarns are more extensible at higher humidi- 
ties than at lower humidities, weaving sheds in which 
heavily sized goods are made are usually kept very 
humid. 


Rate of Regain Ordinary cotton yarns are stated to 
come to equilibrium following a change of atmosphere in 


about 30 minutes, most of the effect taking place in the 


first few minutes. The presence of size decreases this 
rate of change by about a third. Tire cord requires about 
15 hours to come to equilibrium in a moist atmosphere; 
cotton fabrics of average weight, about 3 hours. Loose 
fibers with an almost perfect exposure to the air will 
change their regains very quickly. Raw stock in bulk - 
will take a longer time to condition through and through, 
because a great deal of the air at the new relative hu- 
midity must penetrate and diffuse through the mass be- 
fore the necessary amount of water can be brought to 
the cotton or carried away from it. Obviously, for con- 
ditioning textile materials it is best to have the air in 
motion; but whether moving or not, if it is of constant 
humidity, the material will come to equilibrium and stay 
there. 


Absorption of moisture by cotton proceeds very quickly 
according to the water-vapor pressure, because fiber- 
colloids tend to take up particles of water very avidly. 
On the other hand, they give up water more slowly, for 
even at a low vapor pressure in the room as compared 
with the tension of the water retained by the fiber, the 
latter has the tendency (owing to its colloidal nature) 
to retain the particles of water as firmly as possible, 

Moisture Regain of Cotton Yarns and Cloths-—A 
careful survey among a number of mills has shown that 
the average moisture regain of finished yarn in mills 
where humidifiers were running was 6.95% and in mills 
where humidifiers were not in operation in the finishing 
department, 4.44%. The average regain of finished cloth 
in mills where humidifiers were running the cloth-room 
was 7.58% and where humidifiers were not running, 
5.67%. The average regain in the finished cloth ready 
for shipment was 6.6%. The moisture regain of cotton 
at different relative humidities is reported to be as fol- 
lows: | 


Relative Humidity Moisture Regain 
7o 7o 
60 7.5 
70 8.8 
95 18.0 
100 33.0 


Standard Atmosphere——The standard atmosphere for 
conditioning cotton for tests is a relative humidity of 65 
per cent, with a tolerance of plus or minus 1%, and a 
temperature of 70° F., with a tolerance of plus 10° F. 
Tests on cotton have shown that a rise in temperature of 
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10° F. has approximately the same effect as a drop of 
1% in relative humidity. 

Moisture in Warps—One mill recommends for good 
weaving on coarse warps under 20s, a moisture content of 
7 to 8%. Other moisture figures mentioned are 6% to 
744% on 30s yarn, 1980 ends; and 6 to 7% on 8-ounce 
ticking. 


SHEDDING 


There may be other local conditions that cause shed- 
ding, but in general it is due to improperly or insuffi- 
ciently cooked starch, too viscous or heavy size, too low 
a temperature in the size-box, or excess of fatty matter 
in the size. If shedding is being experienced and the 
starch is being thoroughly boiled, it is advisable to deter- 
mine whether or not the size is sufficiently thin to permit 
proper penetration of the yarn. If not, a thinner starch 
should be used. Proper penetration of the yarn is some- 
times prevented by too low a temperature of the size in 
the size-box, causing thickening or increased viscosity of 
the starch. This condition can, of course, be rectified by 
arranging for better heating and for sizing at a higher 
temperature. Excess tallow often causes shedding as it 
has a tendency to reduce the adhesiveness of the starch 
to the warp. 

STRETCH OF YARN 


In the case of cotton, surprising results have been 
achieved by uniformly controlling stretch at approxi- 
mately 1 per cent. The natural gray yarn has a stretch 
of only 6 per cent to 7 per cent at the breaking load and 
some cotton slashers in operation today actually take cut 
as much as 3 per cent stretch, or approximately one-half. 
‘This is sufficient to seriously weaken the yarn, particu- 
larly where the maximum stretching occurs at places that 
are already thin as the yarn enters the slasher. In many 
cases, slasher speeds have been limited by the factor of 
excessive or irregular stretching. Warps were made with 
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zero stretch, but under this condition the yarn comes off 
the slasher slack and it is impossible to attain high speeds 
due to the poor splitting at the lease bars. However, it 
was found that there is practically no difference in loom 
efficiencies between warps having zero stretch and 1 per 
cent, but beyond 1 per cent the efficiencies drop very 
quickly. | 

One mill reports that yardage-counters installed on the 
front and back of the slasher provide a simple means of 
determining the amount of stretch in the yarn during 
slashing. It was found by one mill that approximately 1 
per cent stretch occurred between the squeeze roll and 
the pulling roll on the front of the slasher. Another mill 
had installed yardage-counters driven by surface contact 
on the beams, both front and back, and found a total 
stretch of 1.85 to 2%; this method showed more stretch 
than when measured from the delivery roll. In a discus- 
sion on stretch of yarns during slashing, one mill reported 
practically no tension on the slashers. Other mills re- 
ported as follows; on 30s yarn, 0.94 to 1.5%; on 12s to 
17s yarn, 1.25%; on 26s yarn, 1692 ends, 0.1 to 0.6%; 
and on 12s yarn, 0.4 to 1.3%. 

Stretch-Control Device-—There has recently been put 
on the market a device for controlling the stretch of yarn 
on the slasher. It is claimed that with this device the 
speed of delivery may be more than doubled, with even 


- better slashing and weaving efficiencies than at the 


slower speeds with no controls. The speed of the slasher 
with this system seems to be limited by the drying capac- 
ity of the cylinders. It is also claimed for the stretch- 
control device that besides greater production, it produces 
warp and loom beams of unusual uniformity with respect 
to strength and elasticity, due to the even application of 
the size and to holding the stretch of the yarn at a uni- 
form and predetermined minimum. To obtain the full 
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MILL STARCH 
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It Boils Thin 
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Interesting 
Developments 
Cotton Fabrics 


100-IncH Drapery MATERIAL 


HE experiment with 100-inch drapery material has 
been a great success. The daily striped homespun 
material which was made in this unusual width— 
bright greens, blues, reds, yellows on a natural and tan 
ground—has been bought up rapidly by enthusiastic wo- 


men who have inquired if other materials did not come: 


in the same width. For twin bedspreads it merely has to 
be hemmed top and bottom—no center seam. It can be 
used for draw curtais at the windows in a single piece. 
For fall draperies in the deeper, darker fabrics, this 100- 
inch innovation should prove a big seller. 

FALL Print CLoTus 


Print cloths for early fall are gay in color and design. 
The general trend is toward chalis patterns, small tweed 
checks and very bold plaid effects. To illustrate, Swatch 
No. 1 is a chalis design imported from Europe, a black 
ground with white circles around flowers of gray, yellow, 
red and green, the flowers also outlined in white. Other 
backgrounds are china blue, dark brown, navy and bright 
red. Swatch No. 2 is a small check in dark and light blue 
on white. Swatch No. 3 is a bold paid in burgundy red, 


Illustrating Use of 100-Inch Striped Homespun 


soft, dull blue and medium green on white. Another 
combination which is very good is green, gold and black 


on white. A popular color in these prints is carrot— 
exactly the same shade as the vegetable. 


FEATHER 


The feather motif which was introduced this summer in 
glazed chintzes and osnaburgs for curtains and slip covers 
has been very well received, and its popularity should be 
even greater in the coming fall and winter season. Feath- 
ers have been combined with leaves in scroll designs, and 
alone they have trailed gracefully over blue, brown and 
dubonnet backgrounds. So far they have appeared only 
in the more expensive fabrics, but the idea is so radically 
different from anything of the last few years that the 
trend will undoubtedly reach the cheaper grades before 
long. 

Woo. Errects 

The first of the chalis texture materials for fall, of 
rayon and cotton, show small designs, widely spaced on 
dark backgrounds. They have the soft appearance and 
texture of wool—they look like a fine wool. Swatch No. 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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North Carolina Leading Textile State 


SURVEY of basic industrial markets just completed 
A by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
at Washington shows North Carolina leads all 
States in cotton manufacturing and that South Carolina is 
second. 


- North Carolina has a total of 481 combined textile 
establishments, with 126,892 wage earners paid $69,740,- 
000 annually, and the total value of finished products, 
$421,926,000, the report stated. 


The number of cotton textile mills is 289, wage earners, 


87,709; annual payrolls, $45,295,000; total value of prod- 
ucts, $272,026,000. 


South Carolina has a total of 155 textile establishments, 
of which 145 are cotton mills. 
tile employees of all classes is 76,220 with an annual 
payroll of $39,479,000, and the total value of the finished 
products, $240,074,000. 


The report shows that of the 1.057 cotton textile mills 
in the United States, 287 are located in North Carolina, 
145 in South Carolina, 125 in Georgia and 103 in Massa- 
chusetts, with wage earners as follows: North Carolina, 
87,709; South Carolina, 74,594; Georgia, 57,238; and 
Massachusetts, 45,418. Wages paid per annum are: 
North Carolina, $45,295,000; South Carolina, $38,660,- 
000; Georgia, $29,139,000; and Massachusetts, $31,310,- 
000. 


It is shown that. 379,445 wage earners are engaged in 
the cotton textile. industry, having an annual payroll of 
$216,345,000 with the cost of materials, fuel and power, 
by a survey completed last year, shown as $476,769,000 
with value of products, $861,170,000. North Carolina 
leads all of the 23 cotton textile manufacturing States in 
cost of materials with the statement that last year such 
cost manufacturers of North Carolina $107,476,000 while 
that paid out in South Carolina was $90,328,000; Geor- 
gia, $76,207,000, and Massachusetts, $51,189,000. 


The total value of products of North Carolina mills was 
$189,759,000; South Carolina, $162,411,000; Georgia, 
$126,302,000; while in Massachusetts, the fourth ranking 
State, the value of products was $98,603,000. After these 
products had been manufactured the added value for each 
of the four States was: North Carolina, $82,275,000; 
South Carolina, $72,083,000; Georgia, $50,094,000; Mas- 
sachusetts, $47,414,000. The total number of cards in 
the United States last year was 73,604,000 with 17,451,- 
000 in North Carolina, 11,743,000 in South Carolina, 10,- 
314,000 in Georgia, and 8,336,000 in Massachusetts. © 


Of the 625,118 looms in all the mills of the country 
last year, 135,169 were in Massachusetts, 85,299 in North 
Carolina, 132,121 in South Carolina, and 64,368 in Geor- 
gia. 

Of the total of 32,043,318 spindles in the United States, 
North Carolina had 6,898,645; South Carolina, 5,723,- 
833; Massachusetts, 5,916,752; and Georgia, 3,759,338. 

The survey shows that 105,553 is the total number of 
braiders in the country, of which 1,347 are in North Car- 
olina, four in South Carolina, 12 in Georgia, 14,850 in 
Connecticut, 42,287 in Rhode Island, this State leading 
the country. In regard to totals spindleage the report 
shows that Massachusetts has 18.5 per cent, South Caro- 
lina, 17.9 per cent, Georgia, 11.7 per cent, with North 
Carolina leading all States with 21.5 per cent. 


The total number of tex- 


The survey shows the geographical location of the com- 
bined major textile manufacturing industries. Thirty- 
two States have some textile manufacturing, but the great 
bulk of the industry is located along the Atlantic sea- 
board, where 12 States have 92 per cent of the spindleage 
of the industry. These 12 States form two distinct areas 
of great density. The eight States of the northeastern 
group, Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey have 48 per cent of the combined industry, while 
the southeastern group, composed of North Carolina, 


South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, contains 44 per 
cent. 


That the combined textile manufacturing industry of 
the Carolinas is diversified is shown by the fact that 
North Carolina also has 156 knitting mills, employing 
28,596 wage earners, with an annual payroll of $17,607,- 
000; cost of materials, fuel and power, $30,776,000; 
value of products, $64,092,000, and an added value of 
$33,316,000 by manufacture. The State has six braiders, 
4.318 knitters, loopers and ribbers and 3,865 sewing 
machines. 


RAYON PLANTS 


In the rayon and silk industry, North Carolina has 29 
establishments with 9,284 wage earners who receive $6,- 
024,000 annually. Cost of materials, fuel and power for 
the rayon and silk mills is $18,058,000 with value of 
products $31,289,000 with an added value of $13,231,000 
after manufacture. .The number of looms is 9,483, spin- 
dles, 108,862. In the woolen worsted line the State has 
seven establishments, employing 1,303 wage earners who 
are paid annually, $814,000. The cost of materials, fuel 
and power is $2,510,000; value of products, $5,241,000; 
value added by manufacture, $2,731,000; with equipment 
cards, 89; number of looms, 83; spindles, 9,660. Taken 
as a whole the total number of textile establishments in 
North Carolina is 481; wage earners, 126,892; annual 
wages, $69,740,000; cost of materials, fuel and power, 
$158,820,000; value of products, $290,373,000; value 
added by manufacture, $131,533,000; number of cards, 
17,540; number of looms, 95,265; number of spindles, 
7,017,167; number of braiders, 1,353; knitters, loopers 
and ribbers, 40,318; sewing machines, 3,865. 


The report shows that South Carolina has not ventured 
far afield in the textile industry except in the cotton since 
it has only four rayon and silk establishments and six 
knitting mills. A summary of the combined manufactur- 
ing textile industry in South Carolina consists of 155 
establishments, employing 76,220 wage earners, with an 
annual payroll of $39,476,000. The cost of materials, 
fuel and power is $94,470,000; value of products, $166,- . 
274,000; value added by manufacture, $76,806,000; 
number of cards, 11,743; looms, 137,638; spindles, 5,- 
759,961; braiders, 104; knitters, loopers and ribbers, 
2,226; sewing machines, 60. 

A factor that enters into the survey is elimination from 
consideration of the dyeing and finishing department of 
the number of mills, which are accessory plants to textile 
establishments, even though in some cases such a depart- 
ment more than double the size of the owner mill. The 
second factor is non-inclusion of independent bleaching, 
dyeing, printing and finishing companies. 
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Dyeing Synthetic 


By Hector C. Borghetty 


N recent years we have witnessed the steady and in- 
creasingly successful adoption of fabrics made with 
synthetic fibers. Parallel to this the necessity has 
arisen to process these fabrics by means which would per- 
mit the economical handling -of the large and increasing 
volume of business. The variety of synthetic fabrics 
made nowadays is such that it is advisable this evening 
to limit the field to one of the main groups. 
_ Let us consider cloths of flat construction, namely, taf- 
fetas, twills, lining cloths, satins and similar, both of 
rayon and acetate rayon. Let us also take occasion to 
consider the possibilities of processing these fabrics by 
continuous methods and see how present equipment and 
means of prepare fit in with this type of processing. © 
In the matter of continuity, present-day methods of 
rayon processing leave much to be desired. In fact, there 
is a constant endeavor to accelerate the speed of opera- 
tions throughout the plant where frequently the drawback 
of the lack of continuity is felt. The existing methods of 
continuous prepare, which are those used for cotton, can- 
not be generally considered as suitable for the delicate 
rayon fiber. This fiber.would be damaged were it sub- 
jected to drastic chemical treatments in rope form. Nor, 
furthermore, would such treatments be necessary, because 
as we are well aware, rayon fabrics do not contain the 
impurities of cotton gray cloths. The impurities present 
in rayon gray goods are merely those which have been 
added to facilitate weaving operations. | 
To process rayon fabrics in a continuous way, it there- 
fore, is necessary to use scouring solutions capable of 
eliminating the sizing ingredients without damaging the 
fiber and this must be accomplished with machinery which 
will not subject the fabrics to fraying or creasing. Tn 
other words, it will be advisable to make use of open 
width machines, namely, open width soapers, padders, 
jigs, vacuum extractors, etc. In connection with the im- 
purities present in synthetic yarn gray goods it has always 
been the earnest wish of the finishing plant personnel to 
be informed by thé gray mill just what type of sizing in- 
gredients have been used. It has always been hoped that 
these ingredients be readily removable. Both this wish 
and this hope are very often disappointed. To many it 
has never been quite clear why some gray mills persist in 
adding all kinds of insoluble unknowns without paying 
the least attention to the fact that the finisher is placed 
in the position of removing them without destroying the 
cloth. In view of the fact that this condition exists it 
must be countered by analysis of the ingredients present 
in the cloth of the various gray mills and by conforming 
scouring operations so as to take care of the type of sizing 
present, as efficiently as possible. Of course, in the aver- 
age finishing plant one becomes accustomed to the fact 
that certain gray mills generally use certain compounds. 
Tests conducted on gray goods from various mills gen- 
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erally reveal that the sizing used is either a gelatin or 
starch base. Thus, steeping of the gray goods in a solu- 
tion of an enzyme capable of digesting these products will 
be our first operation in the majority of cases. 

' When the goods contain starch sizing a diastatic en- 
zyme is necessary. In case of gelatin or casein sizing it 
will be found strongly advisable, particularly in case of 


acetate fabrics, to use a protease. There are on the mar- | 
ket enzymes which answer these respective uses satisfac- — 


torily. They are all buffered to the proper hydrogenion 


concentration so as to function under the best conditions. — 
There are some enzymes which contain both diastatic and 
proteolytic components and can therefore be used for 


solubilizing both starches and gelatin sizes. In some 
instances it will be found possible to omit the preliminary 
steeping entirely—such would be the case when sizing 
ingredients of the dextrine type have been used. These 
are soluble without a preliminary malting action. 

There still persists the fallacy of using mineral acids 
as desizing agents. These are out of the question because 
the acid will weaken the filling threads before it has a 
chance to solubilize the size in the warp threads. 


The operation of malting is carried out either on the 
jig (for small runs) or on the pad. The correct concen- 
tration, generally between 1-6 per cent of enzyme must 


be used at its optimum temperature. Once impregnated, — 


the cloth must be allowed to stand batched up for at least 
2 hours, although a longer period is better. 


A thorough impregnation is essential and care should 
be taken that the roll contains an excess of liquid so as 
to allow the sizing ingredients to swell and then be acted 
upon by the solubilizing enzyme. Good impregnation is 
generally easy to obtain on the jig where it is always 
possible to give an extra end. On the pad, however, it 
often happens that the amount of desizing solution pres- 
ent in the cloth is insufficient to perform its function. 
Better impregnation is assured by using an impregnating 
machine instead of a pad, thus giving several dips through 
the solution before squeezing out the excess. Soft squeeze 
rolls will also be found advisable as they permit a longer 
contact. Precautionary measures to observe are: 1. 
Cover the sides and ends of the padded rolls with a cloth 
dampened with the solution of enzyme—otherwise these 
parts will dry out quickly and the enzyme becomes in- 
active. This precaution eliminates one of the causes of 
side shaded dyeings. 2. Change the position of the roll 
frequently to avoid accumulation of liquid on the lower 
part of the roll which would cause loss of solution. 

Once solubilized, the sizing ingredients can be readily 
removed by scouring. Scouring may be accomplished 
either on the jig or in a continuous manner. 


The jib is used for acetate fabrics and all others that 


have a tendency to wrinkle. For a jig scouring usually 
6-8 ends at 180-200 degrees F. in the presence of about 
1-2 per cent soap solution and final rinsing is sufficient. 
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For acetate fabrics (mixtures of acetate and rayon are 
usually processed as acetate) the temperature should not 
be maintained much above 180 degrees F. else a partial 
saponification takes place which causes a great deal of 
inconvenience in subsequent dyeing. Saponification of 
acetate fabrics takes place much more readily if alkalies 
are present and particularly if the pH value is above 10. 

This fact leads many to atempt scouring in a neutral 
bath such as is obtained by the use of sulfonated alcohols 
and similar scouring agents. Practical trials, however, 
show that in scouring woods containing digested gelatin 
sizes, a more efficacious scouring action is had at pH 8-9 
than at the neutral point. 

There are cases, and unfortunately very many, in which 
the scouring becomes far more complicated and expensive 
than a mere washing for an hour or so. This is in refer- 
ence to sightening colors of the wrong type being used in 
the gray goods. In many instances, not only is the warp 
intensely colored, but the entire goods are “plastered” 
with signs and impressions (night and day stampings, 
change of size, experiment marks, etc.) For the removal 
of such products it often becomes necessary to use a strip- 
ping agent as a supplementary operation after the scour- 
ing. Hydrosulfite and caustic are generally the most 


efficacious. 
For continuous scouring the present-day open width 


soaping machine is used. This machine consists of a 
series of compartments containing scouring liquors and 
rinse waters. One of the essential points is that the ma- 
chine be equipped with feed-tanks in which the scouring 
solutions are made up and controlled. 

Although the time factor is short compared to that on 
the jig, it can be somewhat compensated for by using 
stronger solutions at higher temperatures. The final rinse 
can be given with hot water. Caustic is sometimes used 
in one of the compartments and its swelling action on the 
fiber appears to help level the dyeing properties. 

Drying after preparing seems also to assist in obtaining 
more level dyeing. One must not expect to eliminate the 
well-known inconvenience of streaky dyeing by merely 
giving a caustic treatment to the fabric and a drying on 
cans. The subject of dyeing streaky rayon is not on dis- 
cussion tonight and it involves the characteristics of the 
dyestuff, its rate of aggregation, absorption and diffusion. 
etc. Nevertheless, in preparing fabrics it is only fair to 
eliminate unevenness in warp sizing, when possible, so as 
to send on to the dyehouse scoured goods which have an 
even chance of dyeing up satisfactorily. 

For the bleaching of rayon fabrics there are two main 
bleaching agents—chlorine and peroxide. Chlorine, al- 
though more economical, does not possess the flexibility 
of peroxide bleaching methods. It is furthermore not 
suitable for acetate bleaching as it tends to impart a 
rather disagreeable odor to the fiber. Chlorine is gener- 
ally applied in a similar manner as used for cotton, by 
impregnating the fabric with a solution of a hypochlorite 
at about 1-2-1 degree Tw., allowing to stand for a few 
hours, then giving antichlor. 

Peroxide bleaching, although it gives at times a some- 
what harsher and duller fabric has the decided advantage 
of producing a better and more endurable white. Its main 
advantage consists in the speed of operation and in the 
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The FIRST Formaldehyde Brown 
ever made in America! 


FORMADINE 
DARK BROWN 
RB 


(Straight Color) 


USES: For Dyeing Rayon in all forms; also 
Cotton Skeins, Hosiery and Mixed 
Goods. 


PROPERTIES: Excellent fastness to washing, 
soaping, milling and light. Discharges 
white. 


Campbell chemists bring you FORMADINE DARK 
BROWN RB, a truly outstanding development in Amer- 
ican Dyestuff manufacture. | 


FORMADINE DARK BROWN RB gives maximum 
value, time saving and economical operation. 


FORMADINE DARK BROWN RB produces a distinc- 
tive, rich, deep Brown that will prove most popular in 
Fall showings. 


WRITE for sample and technical bulletin 
showing dyed swatches, solid and 


discharged. 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 


American Dyestuff Manufacturers 


75 Hudson St. 


Boston Philadelphia 


New York City 
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Personal News 


N. H. Welch has resigned as casa ai of Flor- 
ence Mills, Forest City, N. C. 


Alva Norris has been promoted to shift foreman spool- 
ing and warping at the Bibb Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ga. 


L. M. Thompson, who has been overseer spooling and 
warping at the Bibb Manuacturing Company, Columbus, 
Ga., has been promoted to office manager. 


Frank Hackett has been promoted from the Payne 
Plant of Bibb Manufacturing Company to a position in 
the cotton department at the Columbus Plant. 


J. H. Jolly has been promoted to overseer spinn ng, 
spooling and finishing at the Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Macon, Ga. 


Joe Pittman has. been promoted to overseer of knitting 
at the Bibb Manufacturing Company, Macon, Ga. 


Wm. C. Calhoun has been promoted to shift foreman 
at Bibb Manufacturing Company No. 2, Macon, Ga. 


T. W. Price, formerly general manager of the Etowah 
Manufacturing Company, Canton, Ga., has accepted a 
similar position with the Barrow Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Winder, Ga. 


H. M. Belk is not master mechanic at the American 
Spinning Company, Greenville, S. C., as reported through 
error in the issue of June 25th. M. C. Kirkpatrick is 
master mechanic at the American Spinning Company, a 
position which he has satisfactorily filled for the past 
three years. 


Fred L. Smyre, Jr., of Gastonia, N. C., who recently 
completed a course in business administration at Harvard 
University, where he went following his graduation from 
Davidson College at Davidson, N. C., has gone to Con- 
cord, N. C., where he has joined the Locke Cotton Mills. 
He is the son of Fred L. Smyre, Sr., president and treas- 
urer of the A. M. Smyre Manufacturing Company at 
Ranlo, N. C. | 


At a meeting of the board of directors of John P. Ma- 
guire & Co., Stanley Klein was elected vice-president of 


the company. 
For several years Mr. Klein has been associated with 
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Amos Parrish & Co., a merchandising and consulting 
agency, serving both manufacturers and large retailers. 
Mr. Klein directed the activities of the manufacturing 
division of the company’s business and brings to John P. 
Maguire & Co. an intimate knowledge of the selling prob- 
lems of manufacturers. His experience and understand- 
ing of this important function of present-day distribution 
should be an added element of strength to the Maguire 
organization and an added element of value to its custom- 
ers. 


Herbert Booth of Birmingham has been added to the 
Southern sales force of the Emmons Loom Harness Com- 
pany of Lawrence, Mass. Mr. Booth will cover the States 
of Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi and Okla- 
homa, with the complete Emmons line consisting of cot- 
ton and mail-eye harness; flat steel heddles; metal and 
pitchband reeds; Wardwell loop and doll pickers. 


H. V. Long of Charlotte has been awarded a patent on 
apparatus or applying a treating fluid to yarn packages. 
The packages are moved through a casing and atomized 
fluid is projected onto all portions of the packages. This 
is effected by the conveyor being perforated and there be- 
ing atomizers disposed above and below the conveyor, 
according to Paul B. Eaton, patent attorney. 


M. A. Bearden Active Vice- President 
Pomona Mfg. Co. 


At a recent meeting of the directors, M. A. Bearden was 
unanimously elected active vice-president and general 
manager of Pomona Manufacturing Company to succeed 
F. Gordon Cobb, who had resigned after more than a 
year’s successful service. 

Mr. Bearden and his family have lived in Greensboro 
since February, 1935, when he became office manager at 
Pomona. Prior to that time he had been assistant suver- 
intendent of Manville-Jenckes Corporation. His former 
mill experience included several years at Oconee Textiles. 
Inc., Westminster, S. C., and later secretary-treasurer of 
Victory Manufacturing Company, Fayetteville, N. C. 

The following trained mill men were selected by the 
board and Mr. Bearden as his associates in ne operation 
of Pomona Manufacturing Company: 

W. L. Clement, Jr., general superintendent wid assist- 
ant manager; John L. Scott, purchasing agent and man- 
ager of yarn sales; R. A. Whatley, plant superintendent: 
and G. W. Dobbins, assistant superintendent. Messrs. 
Clement, Scott and Dobbins have been with Pomona for 
years and are well known citizens of Greensboro. Mr. 
Whatley was for years general manager of Carl Stohn, 
Inc., of Charlotte, and is recognized as an expert in the 
designing and manufacture of novelty fabrics, many of 
which are now being made at Pomona. 

These announcements were made by I. F. Craven, vice- 
president, representing the directors of Pomona Manutfac- 
turing Company. 

Mr. Craven is also president and treasurer of Columbia 
Manufacturing Company, Ramseur, N. C., a cotton tex- 
tile plant with which he has been in ‘cine service 
for more than forty years. 


British Mills Humming 


More good news for the Southern cotton grower is 
contained in reports showing an unusually high rate of 
cotton manufacturing in Great Britain, with notable in- 
creases in the amount of raw cotton consumed. 

During the ten months of the current season thus far. 
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Great Britain’s mills have used more cotton than in the 
corresponding period of any previous season since 1928- 
29, according to the New York Cotton Exchange Service, 
which regards this development as one of the “brightest 
phases of the world cotton spinning industry.” British 
consumption of cotton of all growths during the period 
was 2,338,000 bales. 

The most remarkable thing about this increasing Brit- 
ish consumption of cotton is the fact that it has not been 
because of increased exports of cotton goods, since it is 
shown that exports have not increased in such a propor- 
tion. Great Britain, it appears, has greatly developed its 
domestic market for cotton manufacturers and that do- 
mestic market has to a large degree replaced its exports 
trade. | 

The British spinners are using a greater proportion of 
American cotton this year than last season, it is likewise 
indicated and England is thus resuming her position as 
one of the most important foreign customers of American 
cotton, while there has been some tendency toward reduc- 
tion in the proportion of American cotton used in Oriental 
countries—Greenville Daily News. 


Wharton School To Conduct Textile 
Organization Study | 


The Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania 
has been appointed as the research agency to conduct the 
study of “Production and Distribution Organization in 
the Textile Industry,” the financing of which was recently 
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‘authorized by The Textile Foundation. The investiga- 
‘tion will be carried on under the advisory supervision of 
the Committee on Economic Research of the U. S. Insti- 
tute for Textile Research and an auxiliary committee 
composed of presidents of several of the major textile 
associations. 

The Industrial Research Department of the Wharton 
School has had close contacts with the textile industry 
for a long period of years, through its work in the wool 
and hosiery divisions particularly—and more recently in 
connection with the program of textile education. Joseph 
H. Willits, dean of the Wharton School, will be in gen- 
eral charge of the study and will be assisted by the fol- 
lowing members of the Industrial Research Department: 
C. Camby Balderston, professor of industrial manage- 
ment; Anne Bezanson, co-director of the department; 
H. S. Davis, in charge of the wool section; and George 
W. Taylor, in charge of the hosiery section. Mr. Davis 
will serve as secretary of the group. Other members of 
the department and of the,school will be called upon to 
participate in particular phases of the study. 

As announced at the time the authorization of this 
study was made known by The Textile Foundation, it 
will involve particularly investigation into the factors 
affecting the success or failure of various types of organi- 
zation which have undertaken, at any important point, 
to bridge the gap between mill and consumer. Its pur- 
»ose is to serve as a guide to individual manufacturers in 
their own determination of future policies. Factors in- 
fluencing periodical variation in production will also be 
ziven consideration as part of this study. 

The members of the Committee on Economic Researca 
which recommended the study and will act as the spon- 
soring committee include: Fessenden S$. Blanchard, Pa- 
sific Mills, chairman; Paul T. Cherington of Cherington, 
Rope & Wood; Stanley B. Hunt, Textile Economics Bu- 
reau; H. V. R. Scheel, textile consultant; W. Homer 
Turner, Marshall Field & Co.; Douglas G. Woolf, editor 
of Textile World; A..W. Zelomek, International Statis- 
tical Bureau. 3 | 

The advisory group representing textile associations, 
who have joined with the above committee in recom- 
mending the study and in approving of the appointment 
f the Wharton School to conduct it, includes W. Ray 
Bell, president, Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
4 New York; Arthur Besse, president, National Asso- 
jation of Wool Manufacturers; A. W. McCready, repre- 
enting National Federation of Textiles, Inc.; Dr. C. T. 
Murchison, president, Cotton-Textile Institute. 

Other executives of leading textile associations. who 
jave expressed interest in this study and a willingness to 
20-operate are: A. F. Allison, secretary of the Inter- 
ational Association’ of Garment Manufacturers; Roy A. 
Cheney, managing director of the Underwear Institute; 
Earl Constantine, managing director of the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery Manufacturers; Charles Whitney 
Dall, president of the National Rayon Weavers’ Associa- 
tion; and W. P. Fickett, president of the Textile Fabrics 
Association. 

The Textile Foundation is organized for scientific and 
economic research for the benefit and development of the 
textile industry, its allied branches, and including that 
of production of raw materials. 
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Co-Ordination of Boiler Auxiliaries 


By A. F. Spitzglass and G. K. O.Connor 
Republic Flow Meters Company , 


HE two most important characteristics of boiler 
auxiliaries in regard to their effect on the control 
situation are range and flexibility, for they must 
have sufficient range to cover the entire requirements of 
boiler ratings. Questions of range and flexibility are 
more frequently encountered in industrial boiler plants 
than in central stations because of the character of the 
load and the small number of boilers in operation. — 
Boilers in base-load stations are often considered as 
base-load boilers. From the control standpoint, however, 
there is a difference between boilers operated at base load 
and those operated in a base-load plant. In base-load 
plants the steam pressure must be controlled to take care 
of minor load changes and variations in heat input caused 
by variations in fuel and air supply. 


CONTROLLED VARIABLES 


_A combustion control system regulates three variables, 
steam pressure, combustion and furnace draft. Steam 
pressure is controlled by changing the heat input to the 
boiler to balance the steam demand. In gas, oil and 
pulverized coal-fired boilers, where fuel is burned in sus- 
pension heat input responds to the rate of fuel supply to 
the furnace. In these boilers steam pressure is controlled 
by changing the fuel supply. In stoker-fired boilers the 
immediate heat input responds to the air flow through the 
fuel bed. Here steam pressure is controlled by changing 
the air flow. 

Combustion is controlled by changing either the fuel or 
air to maintain the desired fuel-air ratio. In gas, oil and 
pulverized coal-fired boilers, since the steam pressure is 
controlled by changing the fuel supply, the fuel-air ratio 
must be controlled by changing the air flow. The fuel- 
air ratio of these boilers can be accurately controlled only 
if the range and flexibility of the draft equipment match 
the range and flexibility of the fuel supply. In stoker- 
fired boilers, since the steam pressure is controlled by 
changing the air flow, the fuel-air ratio must be controlled 
by changing the stoker speed. 

Furnace draft is controlled by maintaining a balance 
between the forced ‘and the induced draft. If, for exam- 
ple, the air flow through a boiler is changed by means of 
a change in induced draft, the forced draft must be 
instantly changed a corresponding amount to maintain 
the furnace draft. 


PULVERIZED CoAL-Frrep BorLers 


With pulverized coal-fired boilers heat input is con- 
trolled by changing the fuel supply to the burners. Hence, 
any lack of range or flexibility impairs the regulation of 
steam pressure. With the storage or bin system there is 
seldom any problem of flexibility, since fuel supply re- 


*From a paper at the Midwest Power Conference, Chicago, 
April 20 to 28, 1936. 


sponds immediately to change in feeder speed. However, 
to cover the range of boiler ratings, manual operation of 
burners is sometimes necessary. 


With the direct-firing system control of fuel input is 
more difficult. Because of the storage lag of the pul- 
verizer the change in fuel input to the furnace does not 


_ rapidly respond to change in raw coal feed to the mill. 


The effects of pulverizer lag may be overcome by primary 
air control, by mill-speed control or by overfeeding on 
load pickup and underfeeding on load drop. One method 


of primary air control which has given excellent results 


Figure 1 


in a number of installations is shown in Fig. 1. With 
this method the measured quantities of primary air and 


fuel feed are controlled with separate master-controlled 
regulators. | 


In addition to permitting accurate control of steam — 


pressure and combustion this method also has the ad- 
vantage of improving ignition at low boiler ratings by 
increasing the fuel finess and reducing burner velocities. 
Measured control of primary air prevents mill plugging 
since an increase in coal storage in the mill produces an 
increased air velocity within it. This increased velocity 
causes an increase in the rate of coal removal from the 
mill and thus limits the coal storage. 
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One requirement of primary air control is that the 
primary air blower furnish sufficient pressure not only to 
overcome resistance of the pulverizer, burner and piping 
but also to provide an extra margin for control. 


Borers 


As a rule, few problems are encountered in controlling 
fuel input to stoker-fired boilers. The fuel input is con- 
trolled by changing the stoker speed. The speed range 
of the drive and the gear ratio between the drive and 
the stoker should be able to satisfy the range of boiler 
ratings without resort to manual gear change. Under- 
feed stokers require an extra margin of speed range to 
take care of varying feed characteristics of the fuel. 
Speed control is usually satisfactory if the stoker is 
driven by an engine turbine or constant-speed motor with 
variable-speed transmission, Field-controlled dc motors 
should have a sufficient number of rheostat points to 
provide incremental speed steps. With three and four- 
speed motor drives the proper fuel bed thickness may be 
obtained by means of “totalized” regulation. However, 
when. this type of drive is used the proper change in fuel 
bed agitation with small load changes is not obtained. 


Figure 2 


Fig. 2 shows diagrammatically the method of controll- 
ing the speed of a pole-changing stoker motor by means 
of “totalized” regulation. One shaft of the “totalizer” is 
driven by the stoker motor while the other is driven by a 
variable-speed pilot motor. The stoker-speed regulator 
controls the speed of the pilot motor and together with 
the master controller and air-flow regulator maintains the 
speed of the pilot motor in proportion with the boiler air 


flow. The “totalizer” compares the totalized revolutions 


of the stoker motor with that of the pilot motor and in- 
termittently changes the speed of the stoker motor to 
equate these values. In this manner average stoker speed 
is held proportional to the boiler air flow. 


Ort AND GAS-Frrep Borers 


There is seldom any question of flexibility in oil or 
gas-fired boilers. Heat input responds immediately to 
movement of the fuel valve and steam pressure control 
is comparatively simple. The range of many oil and 
gas burners is limited, since reducing fuel and air supply 


to the burner reduces the burner velocities and impairs — 


the mixing of fuel and air. Because of the limited burner 
range the functioning of the combustion control system 
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depends on proper manual changing of burners and bur- 
ner tips to maintain the control equipment within the 
operating range of the burners. 


Are Frow anp Furnace Drart 


In any boiler control the air flow may be controlled by 
changing the induced draft, and the furnace draft by 
changing the forced draft, or the air flow may be con- 
trolled by changing the forced draft, and the furnace draft 
by changing the induced draft. Although there is differ- 
ence of opinion as to which method is superior, both are 
used successfully. 

Either the forced or the induced draft may be changed 
by damper control, fan-speed control or by controlling 
both damper and fan speed. With turbine drive or 
hydraulic-coupling drive, fan-speed control alone may be 
used for the forced draft over the entire range and for the 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Better Business 


ip business for cotton mills seems to be 
the reports throughout the world and the im- 
provement in the volume of orders seem to have 
come without any material increase in export 
business. 


It had been expected that immense Govern- 
ment expenditures in this country and the turn- 
ing loose of bonus money would ultimately result 
in a good retail trade, but from England and 
other countries come reports of increased activ- 
ity for cotton mills and better prices for cotton 
goods and yarns. 


During the ten months of the current season 
so far, Great Britain’s mills have used more cot- 
ton than in the corresponding period of any pre- 
vious season since 1928-29, according to the New 
York Cotton Exchange Service, which regards 
this development as one of the “brightest phases 
of the world cotton spinning industry.” British 
consumption of cotton of all growths during the 
period was 2,338,000 bales. British spinners are 
using a greater proportion of American cotton 
this year than last season. 


Great Britain, it appears, has greatly devel- 
oped its domestic market for cotton manufactur- 
ers and that domestic market has to a large de- 
gree replaced its export trade. 


The two days prior to the Fourth of July holi- 
days witnessed, in Worth Street, sales of more 
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than 10,000,000 yards of print cloths and most 
of the sales were at advanced prices. 

Independence Day has been the occasion in 
recent years for a suspension of textile mill ac- 
tivities for a week or so—but not this year. The 
mills have orders which they want to fill and 
they are finding it worth while to continue oper- 
ations at a normal rate, as the Fourth of July 
came upon Saturday there was little reduction 
in output as the result of same. 

Mill operatives have suffered so much during 
recent years from enforced idleness that they 
had no desire for a vacation at this time. 

The outlook at this time is very bright pro- 
vided mills sit steady and do not kill the present 


demand with too great an increase in production. 


For the present, at least, the 40-hour week 
should be preserved and demand allowed to ad- 
vance prices to a more profitable level. 


Louisiana Rejects 
Child Labor Amendment 


Louisiana House of Representatives re- 
jected the Federal Child Labor Amendment 
by a vote of 80 to9. They rejected the amend- 
ment in 1924 and again in 1934 and this third 
rejectment by a vote of 80 to 9 indicates that 
Louisiana believes itself capable of handling the 
affairs of its own people and that it feels that it 


can do without the assistance of the U. S. De- 


partment of Labor. 


President Angell With 
Governor Roosevelt 


N a recent address President Angell of Yale 

University said: 

History is too rich ih disastrous examples of attempts 
by zealous and even altruistic people to exercise peculiar 
and absolute power over others to convince, me that pos- 
session of irresponsible power can remain beneficent, no 


matter how high-sounding and sincere are the allegations 
of those vested with such power. 


It seems to us that Presdent Angell has the 
same views as Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt 
of New York had in 1930 when he said in a radio 
address: 


The doctrine of regulation and legislation by “master 
minds,” in whose judgment and will all the people may 
gladly and quietly acquiesce, has been too glaringly ap- 
parent at W ashington during these last ten years. Were 
it possible to find “master minds” so unselfish, so willing 
to decide unhesitatingly against their own personal inter- 
est or private prejudices, men almost God-like in their 
ability to hold the scales of justice with an even hand— 
such a Government might be in the interest of the coun- 
try, but there are none such on our political horizon, and 
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we cannot expect a complete reversal of all the teachings 
of history. 

We agree with President Angell that “history 
is too rich in disastrous examples” and with Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt that “we can not expect a com- 
plete reversal of all the teachings of history.” 


Why Recovery Has Lagged 


THorPE, editor of Nation’s Business, 
asserted in a recent address that the Gov- 
ernment “can not of itself create a single thin 
dime,” and said: 

Political government can not, inherently, create a 
wealth producing enterprise. This truth applies to the 


present administration, to all past administrations and it 
will apply to future administrations. 


Listing ‘experiments in the field of trade,” 
“threat of political competition,” “administra- 
tive law-making,” and “fear that the value of 
money may be changed,” as causes of what he 
called “‘business hesitancy,”’ Thorpe added: 

These actions of political government—however well- 
intentioned—have struck at the motivating forces of 
business activity. The savings of the people, from which 


all taxation must come, are being diverted from wealth 


producing enterprises to the overhead expense of the 
nation. 


Social Security By Compulsion 


(Charleston News and Courier) 


Fancy that: South Carolina had a czar, a good, 
honest, brave czar with a heart of gold overflow- 
ing with loving-kindness, and he should say to 
Johnsmith, prosperous farmer: 


“Your neighbor Sambrown is out of a job and 
has sickness in his family. You’re got to work 
for him one day in the week and give him part of 
your crop—otherwise [’ll take it from you any- 
way and send you to jail besides.”’ 


Would that be right? Remember that the czar 
is a good man, and the sheriff and the army are 
at his back. 


“Ves, it would be right,” you say, “if the ma- 
jority of the people vote for the czar; I believe 
in government by the majority.” 

That is good Democratic reasoning, but the 
question arises, ‘‘Who make up the majority?” 

The Sambrowns, the unfortunate, the unem- 
ployed, the aged, they vote as well as the John- 
smiths. They may be more than the Johnsmiths, 
or at any rate, may be enough to swing the elec- 
tion of the representatives who elect the czar or 
do his bidding in Congress and the Legislatures. 
It may be no fault of their own, but the Sam- 


browns are dependents, having nothing, datetime 
of election producing nothing. te 
The are pretty sure to 
czar in dividing the crops of the Johnsmiths wi Me i @ 4 
themselves. Do not the Sambrowns include the 
salary-drawers, the relief-administrators, the 
benefit-getters, the bonus-receivers, and do not | 
their votes count just as much as do those of the 
workers, the producers, the sweaters, who are 
given nothing by Government? 
Are not the office-holdersS, the Congressmen, 
also mendicants, beggars for votes? 


What chance has farmer Johnsmith? Would 
he not as well make up his mind to work part of 
his time in future to support those who don’t 
work? If he has got to do it at the muzzle of the 
sheriff’s or the tax collector’s gun, why not do it 
gracefully? Why mouth about it? 


Compulsion of the Johnsmiths to support the 
Sambrowns is “‘social security,” and social secur- 
ity is humanitarianism. 


The votes of the Sambrowns in the primaries 
and elections are the compulsion, and the tribe 
of Sambrown includes the office-holders, the sal- 
ary-drawers from Government. 


Fool’s Gold 


The glittering particles of worthless mica found in the 
sands of the many streams in the West and Alaska de- 
ceived innumerable untrained prospectors who had gone 
out, full of hope and ambition, to locate Nature’s hidden 
stores of real gold. Posting their location notices and 
believing that they were rich beyond even the fondest 
dreams of avarice, they hastened to the nearest mining 
camp there to celebrate their good fortune in days and 
nights of riotous spending. When they had exhausted 
their available cash and much of the credit they had 
gained by telling of their discovery, they retired to sleep 
off the debauch. Upon awakening, they were informed 
by some old-timer that what they had found was nothing 
but worthless fools gold. 


The enchanting promises of paternalism under the 
name of a New Deal have, like the false gold of the fool- 
ish prospectors, deceived many minds. Those who believe 
they have found the key to the vault in which is stored 
the real gold of ‘“‘a new social order” that will buy “a 
more abundant life,” and “greater security for all,” have — 
posted their location notices upon the door of the Federal 
Government and are celebrating by the riotous spending 
of public funds. When at last they have exhausted the 
taxpayers’ ready cash and mortgaged all wealth, thus 
ruining the credit of the nation, they will retire to sleep 
off the debauch. Upon awakening, they will be informed 
by those who saw the folly of it all, that what they found 
was nothing but another kind of worthless fools gold. 


The above is the foreword of an interesting 
book, ‘‘Fool’s Gold,” published by Madison & 
Marshall, 18 East 48th St., New York. ‘The 


author uses the pen name, ‘‘The Senator from 
Alaska.” Price $2.00. 
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TERMITES HIDE 
Their Costly Damage 


One of the most dangerous things about termite damage is that it 
is hidden from sight. From the outside, timbers may look perfectly 
yet inside the wood thousands, of termites may 
secretly be carrying on their destructive work. Hundreds of textile 
- mill managers and owners do not even suspect their properties are 
being attacked by termites until costly damage develops. Use the 
coupon below to request a skilled Terminix Inspection and a de- 
tailed report. No cost—no obligation. 


TERMINIX GUARANTEED PROTECTION 
USED IN MANY SOUTHERN MILLS 


Termites are today doing damage in OVER HALF 
THE TEXTILE MILLS in the Southeast. Why not 
take steps to forestall the necessity of costly repairs, 
timber replacements, and the danger of weakened 
structures? Have your property inspected for ter- 
mites—and, if infested—insulated against them by a 
Terminix Licensee of BE. L. Bruce Co. Over 22,000 
structures (including leading textile mills) have been 
protected with Terminix Service, and the owners cov- 
ered by 5-year Insured Guarantees. E. L. Bruce Co., 
manufacturer of Terminix and world’s largest maker 
of hardwood floorings, guarantees performance of 
each Terminix contract. The coupon below will bring 
you interesting literature about termites and Terminix 
—or a free inspection of your property for termites. 
Act now and avoid needless expense from termite 
damage. | 


TERMINIX LICENSEES 
OPERATE THROUGHOUT 34 
- STATES, INCLUDING ALL 

SOUTHEASTERN STATES 


>> TERMINIEX << 


WORLD'S LARGEST TERMITE CONTROL ORGANIZATION 


TERMINIX DIVISION, E. L. BRUCE ©O., MEMPHIS, TENN. 


[ ] Please get in touch with us regarding the inspection of our 
| properties for termites. We understand this will be done by 
one of your Licensees without any cost or obligation. 


8 [ ] Sena aus literature on termites and termite damage. ‘ 
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The Effect of the Tariff on the Textile 
Industry 
(Continued from Page 5) 


also are a very good consensus of the other American 
textile manufacturers I have met and talked with about 
this matter. 


More interesting is the reaction the tariff increases had 


on the minds of our Japanese competitors. 

Mr. Shingo Tsuda, the president of a big Japanese 
spinning company, addressing his own countrymen, said 
this: 

“Even if nations raise import duties to such high levels 
as 70 or 80 per cent ad valorem against Japanese goods, 
fear is unnecessary. The facts show that the foreign 
demand for Japanese cotton goods will increase in pro- 
portion to increases in tariff rates against them, and 
even limitless increases in tariff will be utterly ineffective 
to prevent the movement of our goods.” 

These exact words deserve to be well marked and 
noted, but listen to this—I am quoting this same Jap- 
anese industrialist: 

“A majority of the people in any country are consum- 
ers, as are likewise the customs officials. This at once 
hints that smuggling will be rife when high tariff rates 
prevail. The smuggling is not conducted by us, but by 


‘business men of the countries which set up a high tariff 


and therefore it is not necessary for the Japanese govern- 
ment to interfere with such a practice.” 

That is a very bold statement. 

Mr. Tsuda’s comment surely lends force and point to 


the barrage of criticism we have directed against the 


State Department’s ‘““Gentlemen’s Agreement’ plan. In 
the light of Mr. Tsuda’s words, little argument is needed 
to show up the futility of such experiments. 

Great Britain, another competitor of Japan’s, wasted 
no effort or time on “gentlemen’s agreements.” Two 
years ago they established a quota system that worked 
effectively. This week in the press we find this item: 
“Quotas in British colonies have checked Japanese cotton 
cloth exports since their imposition in 1934. Japanese 
traders have been trying to ship finished clothing in order 
to get past the restrictions. They find the British author- 
ities thoroughly conversant with what is going on and 
planning to pass quotas for these lines as well.” 

Pretty smart and alert for a so-called P ree Trade 
country. 

If the State Department would consult with the indus- 
tries affected before entering upon agreements or pro- 
claiming reciprocal plans, we might be able to work out 
some plan that would be practical. The secrecy feature 
of reciprocity is the main objection of industrialists. The 
law requires that before the signing of these treaties 
“reasonable public notice” is to be given “in order that 
any interested party may have an opportunity to present 


his views.”” We do not know what is being proposed; 


there are no hearings in the proper sense of the term. We 
do not learn the details of what the new treaty may con- 
tain until the actual publication of the treaty text itself, 
when it is too late to do anything. | 

Very likely these thoughts occur to you: How much 
protection is necessary to maintain the American standard 
of living? How are we to determine what rate of duty 
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will be effective without permitting either labor or in- 
dustry an opportunity to profiteer at the expense of the 
rest of the community? 

It is impossible to say what rate or type of duty will 
afford proper protection. A rate that is effective in nor- 
mal times will be ineffective in abnormal times; another 
may be effective at all times and another ineffective at 
any time. 

The manufacturer certainly cannot suggest a proper 
rate. He probably would ask for more than he really 
needs rather than take a chance on being ruined. 

Congress cannot determine a perfect rate. 

The Tarift Commission does not know. 


It is impossible to assemble the data necessary for a_ 


proper calculation 

When Congress attempts handling the problem, it is 
liable to develop into # battle of parties. The violence 
of the discussion would engender such uncertainty that 
industry is bound to hesitate. 

The elaborate investigations by the Tariff Cosissibesicn 


in different foreign countries reveal that it is more ex- | 


pensive to manufacture in one country than in another, 
but how much more expensive no one can tell. 

If there were some scientific day of framing a tariff 
most of us would be happy, but there is none and never 
can be one. The most that can be done is to watch the 
movement of commodities in foreign and domestic com- 
merce, and as a result of such observation draw some 
conclusion as to whether or not the actual duties are 
reasonably effective in reserving the domestic market as 
an outlet for products of our industries. 

In the end it must be by actual test. 

Gentlemen, do not forget that every article and every 
yard of cloth imported displaces an equal amount of the 
product of an American workman or woman. For in- 
stance, if we translate the 58 million yards of cloth im- 
ported from Japan in the last 15 months into terms of 
employment, it means that it displaces the product of 
18,000 operatives working about two months, or more 
graphically, a complete shut-down of a city like my own 
New Bedford for two months. 

Finally, remember this—it would be economic insanity 
' to sacrifice American ideals, American industry, and 
American labor on the altar of unrestricted international 
trade. 


Formadine Dark Brown RB 


John Campbell & Co. recently announced that they 
have completed the manufacture of a commercial batch 
of Formaldehyde brown which is an allied color to their 
Formadine Black and Formadine Blue BB. They are 
calling this color Formadine Dark Brown RB. 

The small amounts of formaldehyde brown in this 
market have been imports and John Campbell & Co. are 
the first manufacturers of this product in America. 

The new color is particularly recommended for dyeing 
rayon. It is the forerunner of yellower and lighter shades 
of brown that the company expects to bring out in the 
course of a few months. It is said to have excellent fast- 
ness to washing, good discharge properties and is suitable 
for all forms of rayon, particularly piece goods and for 
cotton skein and hosiery dyeing. 
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Nuform Check Straps 


Patent 1993531 
March 56, 1936 


WHEN YOU DECIDE TO 


Patent No. 18638271 
July 14, 1932 


Manufactured Only By 


SLIP-NOT BELTING 
CORPORATION 


Tennessee 


7 —because it hugs the pulleys, delivers the maximum 


2 Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


One Ply Oak and One Ply Kromatan 
Combination Leather Belt 


Cuts 
Production 
Costs 
in the Spinning and 


Weave Rooms 


in power, and wears longer than regular oak belting. 


Let Us Quote You On Your 
Requirements 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 
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Notes On Cotton Warp Sizing 
(Continued from Page 9) 


benefit of the increased production made possible by the 
stretch-control device, a special double creel is used, by 
means of which it is feasible to have unskilled labor count 
and lease a new set in advance of the time it is required 
in the slasher. 

In the old type slashers, it is stated that irregularities 
in stretch are due, first, to the yarn slipping on the size 
rolls as it is drawn from the creel and, second, to the 
effect of varying weights and tensions on the section- 
beams. Moreover, the yarn is subjected to excessive 
strain just after leaving the size-box, when it is wet and 
therefore most easily stretched. 

Instead of the yarn being drawn from the creel, the 
new device’ provides a positive feed to the size-roll, deliv- 
ering the yarn to the size-box at a definite speed. As 
shown in Figure 1, this is accomplished by taking the 
yarn off the creel over a 9” flannel-covered roll, the yarn 
being held in contact around 80% of the roll-circumfer- 
ence by means of two small idler rolls. The stretch is 
controlled by adjusting the relative speeds of the feed 
rolls and the head-end delivery rolls. The head-end de- 
livery roll is geared to the size-box as a unit, so that any 
desired amount of stretch from zero to the maximum 
amount of elongation of the yarn is readily obtained by 
the change gear selection, which determines the relation 
between delivery-roll speed and feed-roll speed. The gear 
is so designed that 100-tooth change gear gives a zero 
stretch; a 101-tooth gear, 1% stretch; a 102-tooth gear, 
2% stretch, etc. ) 


CaRE OF SLASHER-CYLINDERS 


Dents in Cylinders—The condition of the cylinders 
play an important part in getting an evenly dried warp. 
Dents, which are common in most slasher cylinders, are 
outward knobs protruding above the otherwise smooth 
copper surface. These dents not only affect the drying 
efficiency of the cylinder, but also the life of the copper 
itself. Warps passing over the cylinder contact these high 
places and in doing so are lifted above the cylinder else- 
where. Wherever this occurs, the warp does. not make 
contact with the hot copper as does the remainder of the 
warp, thus causing uneven drying. The increased friction 
occurring constantly on these dents adds considerably to 
their wear and, if allowed to continue, will eventually 
wear through the copper. | 

Loose solder from the buckets and parts of the buckets 
themselves falling around in the cylinder cause these 
dents. Bad buckets are usually responsible for the cop- 
per on cylinders becoming bulged and, in most instances, 
the cause of the cylinder-heads blowing out. This is due 
to the buckets not removing the condensed water and 
thus letting the water-load get above the tensile strength 
of the copper. Water in contact with the bottom of the 
cylinder also lessens the efficiency of thé cylinder by 
lowering the temperature there. 

Patching Holes.—A great many holes and leaks in cy!- 
inders have been patched by soldering. Others have 
copper patches riveted over them and solder over the 
rivets, while some are brazed with bronze. All of the 
above will stop the leak temporarily, but leave a great 
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hazard, for in addition to the repair being temporary 
considerable thickness to the copper is added. This re- 
duces the efficiency and creates a rough place which may 
snag the warp threads. 

A great many cylinders begin leaking at the seam. 
These fractures occur more often on the large cylinder 
than on the small one. This is due to the fact that there 
are two seams in the large cylinder and only one in the 
small cylinder; also because the large cylinder is sub- 
jected to greater stresses. When these fractures occur, 
the sooner they are repaired the better, otherwise they 
will continue to tear until they have reached the outsid> 
heads. When a fracture-seam extends to the head, it is 
necessary to remove the cylinder from the frame and 
take the heads off to make repairs. 


Loom Stops 


An analySis of the production from the loom made by 
the British Cotton Industry Research, showed that the 
rate of breakage of warp threads was controlled by the 
sizing, and therefore the weaving was also dependent on 
the amount of size on the warp. When the broken threads 
were examined for the cause of break, it was often pos- 
sible to find an imperfection in the yarn which caused the 
breakage. The place of breakage was considered and the 
breaks occurring between the beam and heddles were few 
and independent of the amount of size. In the heddles 
the breakages were fairly frequent in undersized warps, 
falling off where sufficient size was present, and tended to 
increase again when the amount of size was excessive. In 
the reed the number of breakages was fairly steady ex- 
cept in undersized warps. 

The number of loom stops per hour on various stand- 
ard constructions was found to range from 0.26 to 0.86 
stops per loom. On constructions with average yarn 
numbers around 30s, 64 x 60, it was found that 0.75 to 
0.85 stops per loom per hour is about normal. On coarser 
sheetings, however, the maximum was said to be about | 
0.75 stops per hour. | 

In mills where looms were equipped with feelers, 
equally as many or more loom stops were said to be 
caused by filling breaks as by warp breaks; but in weave 
rooms where feelers were not used, warp-yarn breakage 
was found to be responsible for a higher proportion of all 
loom stops. In one instance where feelers were not used, 
70 per cent of all loom stops were said to be due to warp- 
yarn breaks. 
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OBITUARY 


FRANK WASHINGTON 


Nashville, Tenn.—Frank Washington, 70, president of 
Washington Hosiery Mills, and former president of Bran- 
don Printing Company, died last Thursday at Ashburn, 
Ga., relatives here were informed. 

Q’Bryan Washington, a brother, said death apparently 
was due to a heart attack. 'Washington was en route from 
Fort Myers, Fla., where he had made his home for five 
years. He had been in ill health. 
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Dyeing Synthetic Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 13) — 


fact that it can be used simultaneously as a scour and 
bleach. It also opens up a good field for semi-continuous 
and continuous bleaching and can be used very success- 
fully for acetate rayon. For jig work the average pro- 
cedure is to run the desized goods through a solution of 
peroxide and silcate, then heat to 160 degrees F., and 
maintain at this temperature until bleaching has taken 
place. | 

When it is desirable to scour and bleach at the same 
time this can be effected by running the dry gray goods 
through the bleach liquor and soap and thus obtaining a 
thorough impregnation. The temperature is then raised 
and bleaching takes place gradually. After the bleaching 
agent is exhausted it will be possible to add more soap 
and continue to scour until such impurities as sightening 


colors are completely eliminated. This method can be} 


adapted to continuous work by impregnating the gray 
goods with a strong solution of bleach liquor and allow- 
ing to stand cold for several hours until the bleaching 
action is completed, then scouring in the continuous ma- 
chine. When the cloth is in a well scoured condition suc- 
cessful dyeing depends on the proper selectivity of the 
dyestuffs and any troubles that occur should be traced to 
this operation and not usually to bad rayons, or faulty 
gray goods. 


Co-Ordination of Boiler Auxiliaries 
(Continued from Page 17) 


induced draft from maximum down to the natura! draft 
For boiler ratings less than those which can be accommo 
dated by natural draft, damper control must be used in 
addition to fan-speed control. Maximum economy of fan 
power with the latter method is obtained by operating 
the damper and fan-speed changing device in sequence so 
that the damper is wide open whenever the fan speed is 
above the idling value. 

The hydraulic coupling provides a means of obtaining 
variable fan speeds with constant-speed fan motors. The 
change in fan speed is accomplished by changing the 
quantity of oil in the coupling and is a function of contro! 
valve movement multiplied by time. 
driven through hydraulic couplings therefore differs from 
that of turbine or motor-driven fans where the fan speed 
is a function of throttle valve or controller position only. 
For this reason regulators of conventional design which 


are intended for turbine and motor-speed control and for 


damper control will not provide satisfactory control of 
hydraulic coupling-driven fans. 

Slip-ring and pole-changing motor-driven fans require 
damper or vane control asswell as fan-speed control to 
provide small changes in draft. Minimum expenditure in 
fan power requires that the control equipment be adjusted 
to increase the fan speed only when the damper is in a 
wide open position and to decrease it before the damper 
has throttled to any great extent. 
and fan-speed control is more successful with slip-ring 
motors than with pole-changing motors since the greater 
number of speed steps provides less draft disturbance 
during speed changes. 


Control of fans} 
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DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 

that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 

and circle is always correct, and that all are unli- 

) formly tempered which insures even running spin- 
ning or twisting. 


' Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass, 
Sou. Agents 

| JOHN E. HUMPHRIES 

P. O. Box 343 


Greenville, S. C. 


CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P. O. 
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— 


SELF-SEALED 


Designed with removable 
labyrinth felt seal entirely 
within confines of extrawide | 
innerandouterringstoavoid 
injury, these “GreaSeal” 
Precision Bearings, withlarge 


NURMA HMUFFMANN BEARINGS SVRPN - STAMFORD CONN USA 


IF ITS PAPER 
Send Lis Your. Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 


Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Combined damper } 


CARECO ONE -PIECE FURNACE LINING | 


A PLASTIC LINING USED 


IN PLACE OF FIRE BRICK P 


QNEPIECT 


LIN 


ADAPTABLE TO ALL TYPES 
OF BOILER FURNACES 


Reg U.S TRADE MARK Pat. oft. 


Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO last 2 to 4 times 
longer than those lined with fire brick. Write for quo- 
tation—use CARECO to repair or line the furnaces. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES COMPANY 


HARTSVILLE, S. C. 
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| Harold W. Birch Clifford W. Birch Stanley W. Birch 


BIncH BROTHERS. Inc. 


Somerville, Mass. 


Builders of Improved 
Dyeing and Finishing Machinery 


Southern Representative 
JOHN C. COSBY, Greenville, S. C. 


. All Ball Bearing Scutcher, built in all widths. A : 

) rugged and well built machine of improved con- | 

struction, the result of more than 50 years experi- | 

ence. | 


Mangles Squeezers 
| Open Soapers 
Dyeing Machines Stretchers 


Plaiters 
Mill Sewing Machines, Etc. 


TRADE MARK REG WU &. PAT. OFF 


TEXTILE SODA 


A mild, specially prepared soda of highest purity and 
quality for use in a variety of textile operations. 
You can be sure it will meet every requirement. 


CAUSTIC SODA 


Solid—Ground — Flake—Liquid 


Full strength and effective action guaranteed when 


you specify SOLVAY Caustic Soda, because of scien- 
tifically controlled production standards. 


Ask For Information On 
Soda Ash Potassium Carbonate - Modified Sodas - Potassium Carbonate Liquor 
Salt - Liquid Chlorine - Ammonium Chloride - Calcium Chloride - Causticized Ash 
Caustic Potash - Para-dichlorobenzene - Sodium Nitrite - Ortho-dichlorobenzene 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 
212 SOUTH TRYON STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 

CHARLES H. STONE, INC., CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL CORPORATION, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
J]. T. SUDDUTH & COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
WITTICHEN TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
BURKART -SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 

E. B. KREBBS SUPPLY COMPANY, LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
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Mill News 


BresseMER City, N. C.—The Algodon Manufacturing 
Company, recently organized at this place, took over the 
American Cotton Mills, Inc., and the American Cotton 
Mills No. 2, Inc., which were separate corporations. Mill 
No. 2 has recently been reduced to 7,000 spindles and 
94 looms by discarding old machinery, while Mill No. 1 
has 14,800 spindles on coarse yarns. 


Davinson, N. C.—The Davidson Cotton Mills are go- 
ing to put in a dyehouse, to make colored yarns, as soon 
as the building and equipment are ready. Thomas Webb 
was recently made president of this mill. 


GREENVILLE, $. C.—Capital stock of the Piedmont 
Shirt Company of Greenville has been increased from 
$15,000 to $75,000 and its charter amended, converting 
the 300 shares of no par value common stock to 300 
shares of a par value of $100 each. 


FLorENcE, ALA.—J. N. Nipper, manager of the Flor- 
ence Cotton Mill, said the mill would probably resume 
operation within the next few weeks, following the ex- 
penditure of $100,000 in building repairs and new ma- | 
chinery. | 


SWEETWATER, TENN.—Textile plants suffered damage 
from a near tornado here. 

The new Lorraine Hosiery Mill, which started opera- 
tions recently, will not be running again for at least 30 
days. 

Manager Moore estimated that one side was blown in 
at the Sweetwater Hosiery Mills, which will be out of 
commission for weeks. 

The large steel smokestack crashed down across a ware- 
house of the American Textile Woolen Company. 


LowEt_, N. C.—The plants at Lowell of United Spin- 
ners, Inc., and the Peerless Spinning Company have been 
bought by the president and treasurer of these two com- 
panies, W. L. Balthis, and associates, and will be operated 
under the names of United Spinners Corporation, Peerless 
Spinning Corporation, and Insulating Yarns, Inc., it was 
made known by Mr. Balthis. 

Coit M. Robinson, formerly with the Old Robinson 
Mills, at Lowell, will be secretary, and S. N. Boyce, of 
Gastonia, will be vice-president. 

The plants have been operated by Mr. Balthis for a 

group of banks for the past five years and have been run 
at a profit. The plants will operate 38,000 spindles, mak- 
ing combed yarns exclusively. These mills were once 
known and operated by the late H. M. Robinson and 
John C, Rankin. 
_ Mr. Balthis is head of the cotton firm of W. L. Balthis 
& Co., of Gastonia. A former director of the old First 
National Bank of Gastonia, he was engaged to operate 
the mills after they had been taken over by a group of 
banks in the Carolinas. : 


SANFORD, N. C.—A second temporary restraining order 


| was issued last Friday as a result of differences between 


some of the directors of the Sanford Cotton Mills, and 
Robert P. Dicks, president and treasurer of the corpora- 
tion. 

The order signed by Judge N. A. Sinclair restrained the 
directors from holding a special meeting in response to a 
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Mill News 


call issued by W. R. Hartness, E. T. Usser, N. R. Bright 
and Emory C. Green. 

In the complaint filed by Mr. Dicks for the mill, it is 
alleged, among other things, that Hartness is not a legally 
elected director, as he did not receive a majority of the 
votes cast at the last annual meeting. In the restraining 
order Hartness is enjoined from serving as a director 
until the hearing to be held before Judge Sinclair here 
on July 20th. 

In a temporary restraining order issued on Tuesday by 
Judge Marshall T. Spears, the directors and stockholders 
were restrained from holding a special meeting of the 
stockholders on June 30th. The call for the meeting was 
signed by the four men named. The hearing in this 
action was also set for July 20th before Judge Spears in 
Sanford. 


New Ho tianp, Ga.—Installation work is progressing 
at the local plant of the Pacolet Manufacturing Company, 
according to D. W: Anderson. Between $400,000 and 
$450,000 worth of new equipment will be included in the 
work. The installation is part of an extensive building 
program which was made necessary by the big tornado 
which wrecked the Gainesville area last April. 

About 25 per cent of the plant is operating now and 
officials hope to have all units running on full schedule 
within 60 days, Mr. Anderson said. 

The plant employs between 1,100 and 1,200 workers. 

Approximately $750,000 is being spent on the full 
project of repairing the plant and homes in the village, 
and installing new machinery. | 

The Fiske-Carter Construction Company was awarded 
contracts for repairing the plant and homes. 


Tubize To Enlarge Plants At Rome and 
Hopewell 


Hopewell, Va.—The Tubize Chatillon Corporation will 
ask stockholders’ approval for an expansion program call- 
ing for the expenditure of “approximately $2,800,000” 
on its plants here and at Rome, Ga. 

The plan, as outlined in an open letter to stockholders 
by Roland L. Taylor, chairman of the board, calls for the 
addition of another unit to the Viscose plant at Rome and 
the revamping of equipment in the present mill there. 

Additional equipment would be installed in the knit- 
ting and dyeing plant here at a cost unoffcially estimated 
at nearly $500,000. 

The proposals will be placed before Class A and pre- 
ferred stockholders at a joint meeting in New York City 
July 30th. Taylor said in his letter that “a number of 
substantial holders of preferred stock and Class A stock 
have already expressed their approval of the proposals.” 

Replacement of dilapidated machinery in the Hopewell 
plant has been under way about a year, with most atten- 
tion being given to the knitting department. 


Danielson Mfg. Co. Sued for Infringement 


A full accounting of all sales and an assessment of 
damages are requested of the Federal Court in Greenville, 
5. C., in a suit that has been brought by the E. H. Jacobs 
Manufacturing Company of Danielson, Conn., against the 
Danielson Manufacturing Company for infringement of 
their reinforced Verybest lug strap patent. 
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SOLUOL 
CORPORATION 


123 GEORGIA AVE. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


.. OILS .. WAXES .. SIZINGS .. 
.. SPECIAL FINISHES .. 


Specializing 
| in 
MATERIALS AND PROCESSES 


for 


SILK, RAYON, AND FINE COTTONS ! 


| Southern Representative, 


EUGENE J. ADAMS 
P. O. BOX 329 ANDERSON, S. C. 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 


For 
Best Weaving 


A Company is 
| Known by the 
‘wi Customers It 
Keeps 


*S$LO-FLO® 


The Ideal Non-Separating, Dripless, Wasteless 
Textile Lubricant 
Originated—Developed—Perfected by SWAN-FINCH 
Specialists in Scientific Lubrication since 1853 
SLO-FLO outlasts liquid oil 3 to 5 times—saving oiling cost. 


SLO-FLO remains in the bearings and does not creep or 
spatter—reducing “oil spots.” 


Write for Bulletin on Cotton Mill Machinery Lubrication and 
liberal Trial Order Terms. 


SWAN-FINCH OIL CORPORATION 


Executive Office: 
205 EAST 42nd STREET. NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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WANTED—Loom fixers experienced on 
silk. Apply by letter, state experience 
and wages wanted. ‘Loom ixers,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as overseer carding. 
24 years’ experience in card room. On 
present job 15 years. Can furnish A-1 
references from former employers. 


Strictly sober. I. C. S. graduate. Age 

40. Can go to work immediately. Ad- 

“G. W. H.,” care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


Mills. Lose Tax Cases 


Birmingham, Ala.—Constitutional- 
ity of the new Deal Congressional 
edict that processors must show a 
burden of loss to receive AAA proc- 
essing tax refunds was upheld by 
Federal Judge David J. Davis. 

This was the first Federal Court 
decision requiring that “burden’’ be 
shown, and was hailed in Washington 
by Government attorneys as an “im- 
portant victory.”’ 

Judge Davis formally dismissed pe- 
tions of four Alabama textile compa- 
nies seeking processing tax rebates 
amounting to $51,729,151. The joint 
plaintiffs contended two sections of 
the 1936 revenue law, requiring re- 
fund applicants to prove they ab- 
sorbed the processing tax, were un- 
constitutional in that they “imposed 
an impossible burden.” 

All the companies asked the refund 
as a result of the Supreme Court in- 
validation of the old Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. 

The companies were Lincoln Mills 
of Alabama, which sought a $935,721 
rebate; the Anniston Manufacturing 
Company, claiming $269,854; the 
Standard Coosa-Thatcher Company, 
asking $311,861, and the Sauquoit 
Spinning Mills, $211,715. 

Federal District Attorney Jim C. 
Smith said counsel for one of the 
mills had indicated an appeal will be 
taken. 

Government attorneys, in Wash- 
ington, said they will ask dismissal of 
200 similar suits, involving more than 
$160,000,000, which are pending in 
Federal Courts. 


Give Details of Road 
Fabric Developments 


Washington.—“Cotton fabrics for 
bituminous-surfaced roads’ is_ the 
title of a leaflet just issued by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Division of Cotton Marketing. This 
is written by R. J. Cheatham, senior 
cotton technologist, and Rodney 
Whitaker, associate agricultural eco- 
nomist, in co-operation with the Tex- 
tile School of North Carolina State 
College. 3 
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“Fabric costs were estimated to 
range from $450 per mile for the 
most loosely woven fabric to about 
$1,150 per mile for the most closely 
woven and strongest fabric. These 
costs were estimated upon the basis 
of the 1935 price levels and costs pre- 
vailing, exclusive of the processing 
tax, in the cotton-textile industry dur- 
ing that year. The fabrics selected as 
most practicable and included in the 
specifications cost ‘approximately 


$450, $600 and $750 per mile in a 
road 18 feet. wide. 

“The quantity of cotton required 
to manufacture these materials va- 
ried from 13 bales per mile in the 
most expensive fabric to only five 
bales in the least expensive. These 
figures are only approximate. An 
adequate basis for estimating the 
probable mileage of road for which 
this material may be suited is almost 
wholly lacking.” 
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TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Department 


WANTED—One Overseer of Weaving 
with experience on 4 x 1 Box, Dobby 
and Cam Looms, K Dobby Looms and 
Plain Two Harness Looms. Prefer man 
with experience, not over 35 years of 
‘Experience,’ care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent of 
Plain Weaving or Yarn Mill. Married, 
age 42. Overseer and superintendent 
more than 18 years. Start with small 
salary. Will call. my expense to see 
mill. Very best of references. Address 
G. D.,.” care Textile Bulletin. 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN, textile educa- 
tion, ten years practical experience, de- 
sires position as superintendent, or as 
overseer carding or spinning. Excellent 
references, Employed at present. Ad- 
— “Confidential,”’ care Textile Bul- 
etin. 


WANTED—Position as Master Mechanic 
by thoroughly competent man. Can fur- 
nish best of references. Would consider 
job as electrician. Write “ABC,” care 
Textile Bulletin. 


Paul B. Eaton | 
| PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps +4 
U. 8. Patent Office 


— 


G. A. WHITE 4&4 CO., Sou. Rep. 
International Co. 

Jackson Molstening Co. 

Foxboro Humidity Controls 

Pumps, Compressor, Used 

| Humidifiers 


Box 833 Charlotte, N. C. 


— 


or complete details. 


once 
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SANITARY LUNCH SERVICE 


s | Furnished mills on a percentage and lease basis. 
arrangements made to suit your particular plant. 


COMMISSARY SERVICE COMPANY 
' 22 West 48th Street, New York 


Competent and 


Communicate 


rofitable 
th us at | 
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Japanese Imports High 


Statistics from the Department of 
Commerce show that imports from 
Japan up until shortly before the 
President issued his orders increasing 
the duties were in a fair way to ex- 
ceed the records of all prior years. 

During the first five months of the 
current year, it was disclosed, imports 
for consumption were only 3,223,000 
square yards short of the entire 
amount imported in 1935 while, com- 
pared with the first five months of 
last year, they represented an in- 
crease of 14,125,000 square yards. 

Total imports of Japanese cloth for 
consumption were placed by the de- 
partment at 33,252,000 square yards 
from January through May, compar- 
ed with 19,127,000 square yards for 
the comparable period last year and 
36,475,000 square yards for the entire 
year of 1935. ‘General imports of 
Japanese cloths amounted to 26,843,- 
000 square yards this year compared 
with 27,989,000 square yards during 
the first five months of 1935, and 48,- 
976,000 square yards for the entire 
year. 

Increased imports of textiles from 
Japan first became noticeable in 1934, 
and as the amounts brought in each 


month became larger efforts were 


made by the State Department, in. 


response to the demands of the do- 
mestic manufacturers, to seek an ar- 
rangement which at least would hold 
the imports to a specified quota. 

These efforts collapsed and the 
President last month ordered in- 
creases of almost 50 per cent in the 
present tariff rates. Because the rate 
increases were not effective until June 
20th the effect upon imports was not 
reflected in the figures just compiled 
by the department. 


‘Hose Shipments Above 


Production in May 


Shipments of hosiery in May, total- 
ing 9,379,143 dozen pairs, ran 110,- 
000 dozen pairs above production and 
thereby materially reduced stocks on 
hand at the end of the month, the 
National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers reported. 

Total stocks at the end of May 
amounted to 19,076,449 dozen pairs, 
which was 469,732 dozen pairs below 
the amount on hand at the end of the 
1935 month. Stocks of full-fashioned 
goods, however, were little changed 
from the figure of last year, totaling 


5,061,258 dozen pairs at the end of 
May. 

Women’s knee-length hose ship- 
ments reached a new high level at 
395,561 dozen pairs in May, com- 
pared with only 213,591 dozen pairs 
in the same month last year. Largest 
shipments were from full-fashioned 
mills, which accounted for 220,851 
dozen pairs against 174,710 dozen 
pairs of seamless. 

Considering results of the first five 
months of the year as compared with 
the same period in 1935, the associa- 
tion reports that shipments of all 
types increased 3.8 per cent and that 
shipments of women’s seamless hos- 
iery went ahead 9 per cent. 


Shirt Factory Opens 


Goodwater, Ala~—Goodwater’s 
newest business enterprise, the Coosa 
Shirt Company, will soon begin the 
manufacture of work shirts, according 
to announcement by W. D. Fomby 
and T. H. Neighbors, proprietors. . 
The site of the new industry has been 
secured and part of the machinery 
will be employed at first, it was 
stated. 


Rayon Fabric Exports 


Cuba was the best customer of 
America’s exports of both woven and 
knit rayon piece goods in 1935, ac- 
cording to statistics of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

After the Philippines, Canada 
showed up as the next largest user of 
both woven and knit rayons. With 
the exception of the three British do- 
minions, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, practically all of the Ameri- 
can exports of rayon woven and knit 
goods went to Latin America. 
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SELLING AGENTS 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS} 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street | 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


Wellington, Sears Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Export 


MERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 
10-12 THOMAS ST., 


DoMESTIC 


NEW YORK 


} 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 
328 W. Water St. 


65 Worth St., New York # 


BALING Press| 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. & 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York—Sales of more than 10,000,000 yards of 
print cloths were credited to the two days before the 4th 
of July and buying activity has continued this week upon 
a somewhat reduced scale. 

While narrow sheetings were not nearly as active as 
print cloth yarn goods, they had active periods which 
involved several million yards. On a good many print 
cloths price advances were taking effect. Most buyers 
confined their interest to July and August deliveries. 
There was a leavening price influence that was working 
to raise the neglected constructions to the relative pound- 
age parasites of the active styles. 

It became evident that buyers were interesting them- 
selves in covering through the last quarter of the year 
and through the third quarter as well. Mills, as a rule, 
were not committed to the policy of taking business so 
far into the future. Frequently selling houses found it 
expedient to discourage intending customers who sought 
to cut into their late production. However, there were 
sources of supply that met some of the late delivery de- 
mands of customers. One feature stood out; that quick 
deliveries of various goods were scarce and every day 
finds them scarce. 


General opinion is that the gray goods market has 
made a remarkable demonstration during the week—both 
from the point of view of price and demand and that its 
strength will be well maintained. One reason for the 
firmness of print cloths is the difficulty of obtaining raw 
cotton suitable for their manufacture. 


Intimations that prices on certain of the colored goods, 
such as coverts and chambray, might again be advanced 
before long were heard in the market. Many of the mills 
owe more of these goods than has been true in a long 
time. 


A definite start is being made in a corporation printer 
quarter to advance percale quotations. With an advance 
of %c a yard and the opening of August and September 
deliveries to buyers the scene is laid for a widespread 
rising trend on this class of wash goods. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 4 

Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 38!4-in., 64x60s 
Gray gonds, 7% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 8% 
Brown sheetings, standard 8% 
Tickings, 8-ounce _. 
Denims 

Brown sheetings, +-yard, 1% 

Staple ginghams _. 814 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST.. NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The cotton yarn market reported 
business confined to relatively small orders. Prices were 
firm but not quite as active as last week. 


Buyers sought to cover at the prices which were much 
more readily obtainable at the start of the current week. 
The spinner attitude has shown a more definite resistance 
to bids at under their full holding levels. The result is 
buyers have found it difficult to negotiate to their satis- 
faction. 


Plush quality is in a well sold condition with some. or- 
ders for automobile use on spinners’ books to run through 
balance of year. This grade in 30s two-ply held is at 
31%c to 32c, but bulk of orders were placed when market 
was 30c. | 


Some of the largest producers of combed peeler sale 
yarn this week withdrew their prices. Partly this was 
attributed to the cotton situation. Partly it was said to 
be due to these spinners having booked all the orders they 
care to take at the prices now obtainable. Simultaneous- 
ly, all the large processing concerns have now advanced 
mercerized yarn prices to the higher levels made known 
last week by one of the leaders. It is now stated that just 
before this advance, a very substantial volume of mercer- 
ized yarn was booked. These developments signify that 
low priced competition has ended for a large part of the 
yarn industry. 


Important yarn dealers say rush orders are now coming 
in from weavers and knitters in New England and else- 
where who usually spin their own yarn, These buyers are 
said to plainly indicate that they care less about price 
than to get possession of siutable yarn for their purposes 
as quickly as possible. 


It is very probable that some yarn mills which have 
been idle for one or more years will resume operations 
and increase to some extent the production of yarns, but 
there appears to be a demand sufficient to absorb such 
increased output and the yarns produced by such mills 
will as a rule be of very low quality due to the inferiority 
of the machinery and the damage to same which has 
resulted from the long period of idleness. 


Duck “Yarns, 4 and 5- Ply 

Southern Single ‘Warps Carpet ‘Yarns 

Part ‘Insulatin arns 
8s, l-ply _.. 

Southern Two-Ply Chain 8s, 2, 3 and 4- ply_.. “Su. 

Warps 10s, 2, 3 and 4- ~ply-- 
16s Southern Frame Cones 
26s 12s . 23%- 
30s 30 -30% 24 «+. 

i2s 24%-._. 268 . 

8 26. -26% 40s 36 -36% 
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WOULD YOU BE 


FAVORABLY IMPRESSED BY 
A SALESMAN wearing a blue 
shirt, green collar, red tie and 


brown hat 


No good business 
representative would 
wear such a laugh- 
able combination of 
clothes and yet 
many products are 
packed as ludicrous- 
ly with colors that 
Clash and designs that don’t 
blend. Such may be obviated and 
sales may be INCREASED 
through our 


Packaging 


By “clothing” your product with a uniform style ‘Ab or band, 
carton, etc., a unified design will create a favorable impression as 
does a well and properly dressed person. Therefore excellent ad- 
vertising value, and GREATER SALES. At the same time, sav- 
ings-may be effected by using the game art work and engravings. 


Let our Art Department suggest designs without obligation for 


your “CO-ORDINATED PACKAGING.” 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Ine. 


Lynchburg, Va. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N. C. Asheboro, N. C. 
Pulaski, Va. Charlotte, N. C. 7 


Old Dominion Paper Boxes 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury, Massachusetts 
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The Mills 
By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 
IT’S A LONG DROP FROM BLOWING 


ROCK TO THE VALLEY OF 
COMMON-PLACE AND WORK 


It’s a long drop from Blowing Rock and the grandest 
of all textile meetings to the valley of “CCommon-Place”’ 
and every-day activities. At Blowing Rock I met a 
charming lady—a real celebrity—Mildred Seydel, of At- 
lanta—famous traveler, writer and lecturer; she is nat- 
ural, unaffected, enchanting, and entrancing, irresistable 


and altogether delightful. I anticipate great pleasure in 


accepting an invitation to visit her in the near future. 

“Bill” Randolph, Jr., Southern manager of the A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., with offices in Atlanta, was another new 
acquaintance with a fascinating personality and “exuber- 
ant enthusiasm.” Everybody likes “Bill” for a friend, 
and knows he is genuine. 

And speeches—oratory and all the rest of it, in such 
capable hands as John A. McFalls, Dr. Murchison, Don- 


‘ald Comer and several others, and last but by no means 


least, Gordon Cobb, who paid me a beautiful and appre- 
ciated tribute in naming me the “Mother and sister of 
every superintendent and overseer and the loyal friend of 
every mill worker in the South.” He truly understands 
that my heart and soul has always been in my work for 
the Southern textile industry; he didn’t wait to put roses 
on my grave but draped me from head to foot in orchids! 
Thank you, Mr. Cobb. That was the finest compliment 
ever paid me. 

Blowing Rock; Mayview Manor; banquets, delightful 
entertainments; music that lulled to quiet rest or ecstatic 
dreaming; old age and youth making merry ripples on 
the sea of Time. Waking in the night to hear some one 
quoting out on the lawn (it may have been Jim Greer): 
“The clink of the ice in the pitcher, as the boy comes 
down the hall.” 


Who could feel old in such surroundings as Nature 


unfolded to delight the vision at Blowing Rock? Not 
W. E. Hammond, of Balfour, though he confesses to many 
years service with his Mill Company. Not “Aunt 
Becky,” who has quit having birthdays! 

Shakespeare said, “Our remedies in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to heaven.” Thackery declared: “The 
world is a looking-glass and gives back to every man a 
reflection of his own thought.” Then in the name of 
common sense, why don’t we always think happy, cheer- 


ful thoughts, sending out waves and waves of good will 


to man? “Laugh and the world laughs with you.’ 


Thought and action are closely allied. “As a man think- 
eth, so is he.” Then why flounder in the “Slough of 
Despond” when we can march proudly erect on the High- 
way of Happiness reveling in the beauty of golden sunsets 
and gorgeous rainbows of promise? 

Why grow old? Well, I jest pos-i-tive-ly refuse to—I 
ain’t gonna do it—not as long as I feel the reverse, no- 
how! I defy Old Father Time and his notching stick, 
soup, milk and mush! 

But I’ve got a vacation, and am supposed to be mak- 
ing readjustments and getting back to normal after that 
big time in Blowing Rock. So will try to catch up with 
my travelettes; but am afraid I’ll never do it—am so far 
behind. 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. 


PURITAN WEAVING Co. | 


Mr. Strupler, superintendent, says we need more arti- 
cles on the manufacture of rayon products; rayon is rap- 
idly forging ahead—is a strong rival to cotton and a 
stronger rival of silk, since the finishers have found new 
processes that eliminate the tendency to crush and wrin- 
kle. Many of the better grades of rayon are easily mis- 
taken for real silk; they are durable and less expensive, 
too. 

No doubt about it—rayon has come to stay and arti- 
cles on the subject from some one who is experienced 
(why not you, Mr. Strupler?) would be really helpful 
and truly interesting. 

OPERATIVES Buytnc Homes 

One of the nicest things about Puritan Mill Co. is the 
chance given operatives to own the homes they live in. 
These nice lots and homes of from four to six or more 
rooms, nicely covered with composition singles and well 
painted, are all sold except one near the office, which was 
reserved by the mill company. 3 

These homes are being paid for easily, like rent, and 
cost on an average of $500. This is less than a lot would 
cost in the city, and is so close in that all city conveni- 
ences are enjoyed. 

We are proud of our subscribers at Puritan Mill and 
thank Mr. Strupler and the overseers—especially Mr. 
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Duggan and Mr. Sorgee, for their splendid co-operation. 
Those who signed on the dotted line at this time were: 
T. L. Duggan, overseer weaving; W. L. Landreth, head 
_ loom fixer; C. W. Walden, L. L. Clifton and R. I. Tem- 
pleton, loom fixers; J. A. Faircloth, warp man, and J. W. 
Carter, overseer of preparation. Others were already paid 
in advance. 
Torar, Hart AaNp Hott Mitts 

It is always a pleasure to call on J. W. Tolar, the 
genial and progressive secretary and treasurer, and his 
pleasant office force. This mill and village joins the Pur- 
itan Mill property and is a very attractive place, and full 
of friendly people. | 

The mill has between 14,000 and 15,000 spindles and 
manufactures high grade yarns. 

Leading key men on the two shifts are C. M. Graddy, 
W. B. Lovett, C. L. Teal and J. H. Tindall. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Prrot Mrits Co. 


And what a grand time I had with my good friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Warren, who are among the jolliest, 
most hospitable and lovable people in Raleigh. “Uncle 
- Hamp” never forgot a visit we had there together and 
often spoke of “those delightful Warrens,”’ where the 
“latch string” always hangs out for “Aunt Becky.” 

There have been a lot of improvements made at Pilot 
Mill where the product is a wide assortment and various 
patterns in upholstery, draperies, curtains, etc. This is 
one mill that pays code wages, and if overtime is neces- 
sary, wages are paid accordingly, and the operatives feel 
blessed to work for such considerate and fair-minded of- 
ficials. 

We have a nice bunch of subscriptions at this place; 
among recent renewals and additions are: W. M. Rich- 
ardson, shipping clerk; Basil Reaves, D. M. Dean, R. H. 
Holt and Buck Cranford, loom fixers; J. J. Strater, sec- 
tion man in spinning; E. B. Covington, overseer finish- 
ing; J. E. Baker, second hand in weaving. 


CHESTER, S. C. 


Sprincs PLANT 


When this mill was first fully equipped with the best 
of all machinery and declared to be the first absolutely 
modern mill in the South, many people had unvoiced 
questions seething in their minds. Some of the operatives 
were a bit doubtful of the outcome, and somewhat averse 
to trying new methods. But now, after a year or more 
of experience with these new methods, everything is 
humming along nicely, work running beautifully and 
nobody hurried or worried. 

Every department is remarkably clean and free from 
the usual lint; I went up and down the spinning room, 
and never saw an end down; looms were all going; really, 
nobody seemed busy at anything. 

There’s only one thing objectionable about all this 
improved machinery, and that is, so many people lose 
their jobs where it is installed. But, this being a “ma- 
chine age,”’ we can expect nothing else. 
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Grets, Listen to Tuis 

H. C. Skelton, bachelor cost-man, needs a wife, but is 
too busy or bashful to get out and court one. This is 
leap year, and a chance too good to pass up! ‘So, some 
of you girls get busy and write Mr. Skelton, Baldwin 
Station, Shester, S. C. He is good looking, has a fine 
position and his character is above reproach. Just the 
right age to get married. 

We have a lot of subscribers at this mill among the 
key men. In fact, about every one of them takes The 
Bulletin and appreciates it. 

L. W. Green, carder and spinner in No. 2 and. carder 
in No. 1, is putting on an extensive safety first drive. At 
nearly every turn one sees a “Caution” motto and acci- 
dents are few and far between. | 

Earl Carter is assistant overseer carding and spinning 
No. 2; C. L. Jackson, assistant carder in No. 1; A. V. 
Wright, overseer spinning in No. 1 on second shift; Roy 
Hatchell, time keeper carding and spinning; Louis 
Hughes, card section, and J. P. Dover, card grinder. 

QO. E. Bishop is the genial overseer weaving, assisted 
by B. L. Riddlehoover; Fred Bishop, office man; E. L. 
McCormick, formerly with Oconee Textiles, Inc., West- 
minster, is designer and assistant superintendent. 

A .H. Robbins is general manager; Arthur Jarrett, as- 
sistant manager and superintendent; H. C. Skelton, cost 
man for all three of the Springs Mills at Chester. 

We are indebted to Mr. Skelton, Mr. Bishop and others 
for the following subscriptions sent from second shift, 
which I did not get to see. Haven’t we a right to proud 
of our friends at Gayle plant? : | 

J. H. Bauknight, assistant overseer No. 2 carding and 
spinning; E. M. Sweezy, assistant overseer carding No. 1; 
M. A. Enloe, assistant overseer spinning No. 1; E. C. 
Gregory, section man in carding; M. E. Varnadore, 


‘George Gaddy and J. H. Roberts, spooler section men; 


John Bunton, assistant overseer, and J. P. Benson, second 
hand in weaving, second shift; L. J. Benson and A. C. 
Thompson, loom fixers; E. E. Barnes, slasher foreman, 
and W. H. Bennett, mechanic. 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 


Pickett Cotton INc. 


T. B. Moore, superintendent, and his assistant, D. G. 
Carter, had things going nicely here, and in good order, 
but were talking curtailment. Hope it wasn’t necessary, 
after all. Most mills seem to be running better than is 
the general rule for this time of year. 

J. W. Thornburg is overseer carding, and has his de- 
partment looking real nice. J. H. Allgood is one of his 
progressive section men. T. B. New is overseer spinning, 
and knows his yarns. 

H. Groce, the elevator man, is one who has as many 
“ups” as “downs.” He was for 35 years an employee in 
the mill at Worthville. 

Pornt Yarn MILts 

This mill is now “divorced” from Pickett. Sorry to 
miss seeing our good friend, C. W. Causey, who is in 
charge. This mill was on short time, but not expecting 
to remain so. Had the pleasure of seeing W. L. Myers, 
overseer carding, and C. C. Cranford, card grinder. 
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outhern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives — 


are frequently in urgent need of information service, ee parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., . 8. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. 
Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bids. Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Léxington Bldg.., Jacobson, Mer. ; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bldg., J. Greagan, Mer. : Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Blidg., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bidg., D. 8S. Kerr, Mer 
cinnati, O., First Bank Blidg., Ww. G. May, Mer.: Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bldg., EB. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Blde., K. P. Ribble, Mer. ; Orleans, La. Canal Bank Blidg., 
FEF. W.. Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bide., C. Ls 
Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis. Mo., Railway Exchange Bldg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio. Tex.. Frost National Bank Bide., Earl 


R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fla.., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 


Mer.; Tulsa, Okla.,-18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bldg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
Tth St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 
AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 
AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 
ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile ae 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. 
T. L. Hill. 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN @ CO., Inc., Providence, R. I Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Megr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. €. Sou. Reps., 


Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 . 


12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
Rep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, 8. C 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., 8S. C. N. C. Sou. Rep., 
L. Brown, 886 N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree ‘Crescent, Westfield, J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 814 W. South St., Kalamazoo. Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING-CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford. fll. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, yt. 
Young. Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 303 
Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett. Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8: C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidge:, Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Russell A. Sin- 
gleton, Dallas, Tex.: Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Char- 
lotte; N, C.; J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


BROWN & CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, 'N. oF 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps.. M. L. Kirby, P. O, Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, Cc. P. Semmlow. ‘Execu- 
tive Offices. 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Dl. Plants at: 
Plymouth, N. C., Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La., 
Chicago, Il. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouse, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles. 
Jr., P. GO. Box 127, Charlotte, N, C.; T. LeRoy Smith, Box 654, 
Tel. 2- 3921, Charlotte, N. C. Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Mil- 
ler, Grady Gilbert, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; C. Lee 
Gilbert, 130 High Point Rd., Box 481, Spartanburg, 8. C.; A. C. 
Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive N. E., Tel. Hem. 7065, Atlanta, Ga. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, 8S. C., Atlanta 
Service Warehouse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
a = Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
em, N. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 


York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville. 8. C.. John R. 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanbure, 2d. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products oR: "Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Blidg., 


: ge Ga.., G. Stover, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 


N, Bank Blig. Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.: Corn 
Prodi Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass, 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agents: B. L. Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Bur- 
lington, N. C.; The Georgia Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.; 
Textile Roll Coverings Works, LaGrange, Ga.; Bast Point Roller 


Cov. Co., East Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; 


Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Anniston Roll 
Covering Co.. Anniston, 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep. 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER-CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. ©. 
Sou. Reps., BE. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, nm. ©; Jess Cald- 
well, East Radford, Va. 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 


St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, ae 8 
Clare H. ‘Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS CO., Inc., E. Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.:; ; D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Mer.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 Ww. First St., Charlotte, C. Reps., L. EB. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Blidg.., Greensboro, 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 7165 Providence Bldg.., Chattanooga. 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, Bs C.; J. M. How- 
ard, 135 S. Spring S8t., Concord, N. C.; W. Crayton, Dimon 


Court A t., Columbus, Ga.: J. A. Franklin, p bn Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, ewnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. L., The R. & H. 


Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS co., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 681, Charlotte, N. ~. 


SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, 8S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer ; S. P. Hutchinson, Jr.. Asst. Sou. 
Sales Mer.; Reps., J. W. Grace American Bldg., Rich- 
mond, Va.: D. H. R. Wigg, Law Bidg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bldg., Bluefield, W. Va.; J. C. Bor- 
W. Black, Greenville, cs Reagan, Asheville, N, 'C.; 

G, Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave.. New York 


City. Sou, Office and Warehouse, 1101 8. Bivd., Charlotte, C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; Charlotte, N. C., EB. P. 
Coles, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston. 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mgrs.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Me- 
Kinney, Po, te Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mgr.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A Cox, Megr.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer. : Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mger.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 
¥G.3 di Ww. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., lL. A. Uhr, M 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. 4 Selbert, Mer.; Da 

, W. F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Bunker, Mer. 

anenas, ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N.W.., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.: ‘Belton Cc. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Ralph 
Gossett, Greenville, S. C.: Wm. J. Moore, Greenville, 8. 'C.; Ww. 
Ji Hamner, Gastonia, x, & 

GILMER CO., L. H., Taceny, Pa. Sou. Factory 


Rep., William WwW. Conrad, Greenwood C. oe Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens- Richards Co., irmingham; 
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Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham; Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida—Llewellwyn Machinery Corp., 
Miami; Harry P. Leu, Inc., Orlando; Johnston Engineering 
Corp.. St. Petersbure: Southern Pump & Bupviy Co., Ta npa. 
Georgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co.. Macon; 
Mill & Ship Supply Co.. Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co. Missiasippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-BDalley Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga; Browning Belting Co., Knoxville; J. EB. Dil- 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., Inc., Norfolk; Smith-Courtne 'Co., Rich- 
mond; Johnston Electric Ci: Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CoO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atlanta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO.., Inc., The, Akron, O. Sou. 
Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 EB. 7th St.. Charlotte, 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
718-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.: Paul Stevens, fae 11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.;: B. 8. Parker, Jr., Cor. . Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.: W. Sanders, Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. C. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELL!I CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 802 W. First St., Charlotte, Fe 


- GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps.. R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 318 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.: : 
D. A. Ahlstrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, ‘Atlanta, Ga.: D. P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 8. lith St., St. Louis, Mo. ; 
0. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; P. T. 
Pinckney, Jr., 2360 Forrest Ave., Apt. 3, Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. 
Cook, Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St. Dallas. Tex. 
Jobbers: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; ©. °C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville, 8. C.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co.. Jacksonville, 

a.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fila.;: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., ‘Tampa, Fla.; Smith- Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.: Taylor- 
Parker. Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Battey Machinery Co.., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co.., 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis, 
Tenn. ; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.: Southern Supply Co.. 
Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 

GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8S. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1875, Greensboro, N. 
C. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.: Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley. Greenville, 8S. C.: T. C. Scaffe. Spartanburg, 
S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston. Mass.; New 
York. N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.: New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. pg Samuel Lehrer. Box 234, Spartanburg. 8S. C.; Talley 


W. Pip P. O. Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.: L. R. Unruh, P. O. Box 
1602, Charlotte, C. 


H 4 B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldae., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
We Rimmer, Mer.; Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 

HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. W. H. Brinkley. 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: C. L. Bigert. 1306 Court Square 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. a D. O. Wylie, 1410 First Nationa! Rank 
Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly. 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.: James A Brittain. 1526 Sutherland Place. Home- 


Sou. Reps., 


wood, Birmingham, oe J. W. Byrnes, 838 St. Charles St.. New 


Orleans, La.; B. BE. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, N.C 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth 8t., S.W.., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr.. Atlanta Office; 8.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mall Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
oe Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mgr. Sou. Service Dept., 

B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
piy Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
tte Suppl oy Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill ‘Supply Co., 
Gastonia, Co., N. C.: Sullivan Haw. 
Co., ontgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.; Industrial Co., Clinton, 8S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.;: Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.. and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.;: Waters- Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.: Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, 8. C., Charlotte, N.C., Burlington, N: CS. 
Sou. Reps., Claude B. Ller, P. O. Box 1383, "Greenville, s. 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. 
lace, 1115 8. 26th St., Birmingham, Ala. 

LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 EB. 


hia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P 
otte, N. C. 


Fayetteville, Huske Hd 
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LINK-BELT ladelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, urphy Ave., 8.W., L H. Barbee, 
Mer: Raltimore. $18 Lexington Pide.. H. Alexander: Dallas 
Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., BE. C. Wendell, Mgr.; New Or- 
leans, 747 Tchoupitoulas St. 


MAGUIRE @ CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Bidg., Charlotte, 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN- 


HATTAN, tInc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.;. Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham, 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Long- Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.: Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Wiil- 
liamson & Co.; Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville, T. S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.: Elizabeth City Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.; 
w. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: High 
Point, Kester Machinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleich. 
Dillon Supply Co.; Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby. 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Co.;: Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.: Clinton, Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nashville, 
Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—E. H. 101 St.. 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. Shook. Jr., 1021 20th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.; B. Cc. Nabers, 27th Place &. 
nee. Ala.: R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, 


“MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Jullan T. Chase, Res. Mer., Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps., Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L. Barker, C. BE. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle, Charlotte Office: 
James I. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Blidg.. Atlanta, Ga.: H. A 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. H. Shuford, 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bldg... Greensboro, 
N. C.; E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL. PRODUCTS CO.. Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps., 


R. B. Macintyre, 801 B. Bivd., Charlotte. N. C.: G. H. Small, 799 


Argonne Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. egg and Warehouse, 131 W. First 8t.., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney. 8S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atianta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney. 
8S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


Warehouse, Chattanooga, 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO,, 292 Madison 2%: New York ; 


City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave.. Charlotte, "= Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses, nm. G.; 
Spartanbure, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 218 W. Long St., Gastonia, 'N. 


NORMA. BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., EB. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Chariotte, 


ONYX OIL @& CHEMICAL Co., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep. 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden ‘Terrace, Charlotte, 


PLYMOUTH BOX 4& PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 sities 
Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. Sales Staff, B. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, C. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office. 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, 8S. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 a St., Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair ee Charlotte, C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 


Agent: ffices, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.: 
Greenville, 8. 


SEYDEL. oh A co., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, 8S. C.; Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, = Sou. Reps.., 
H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, B. Olney, 153 
E. Main St., Spartanburg, 8. C.: W. O. Masten, 2508 S. Main St., 
Winston-Salem, Age Montague, 230 Bay View Blivd., 
Portsmouth, Va.; R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke. Va.: 

N. Jones, 207 Glanoock St., John Limbach. 
233 Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga.: . &S. Shi 3 Cummins Sta., 
Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at "Phitadeinhle. Charlotte. Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
a 908 Lakeview St., "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 113 Courtland St... S.E.. A. &. Stephens, Rep.: New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. EB. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SIPP-EASTWO CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., harlotte. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, 8S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
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Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 


17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 103 Boush . 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 2 are. Ave., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Rep.. Eugene J. Adama, P, O. x 329. Anderson, 8 Cc. 

SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 age St.. New York City. Sou. 
Distributors: Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C.; Miller-Lenfestey 
Supply Co., Tampa, Miami, and Jacksonville, Fla. Sou. Rep., 
H. OQ. Pierce, 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. . 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Il. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr. Sou. 
Mer. 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C., Geo. A. Dean. 
Reps., W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, S. C.; John A. Harris, Greens- 


boro, N. C.; R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS. THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W.. Atlanta, Ga. H. C. 
Mer.; Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P: O. Box 1204, Charlotte, 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila, 
delIphia. Pa. Sou. Office Plant. 621 BE. McBee Ave.. Greenville, 
S. C., H. EB. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant: Atlanta. Ga., H. Ratford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blivd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO.. Inc.. 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St... Fall 
River. Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker. P. O. Box 78. Green- 
vile, 8. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati. O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co.. 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.: Fred C. Shaefer, West Point. Ga.: Ruff Hdw. Co., 
1649 Main St., Columbia. 8S. C.: Lewis M. Clyburn. Box 388, 
Lancaster. 8S. Cc: J. B. Hunt & Sons, Room 3032 Odd Fellows 
Rlde.. Raleigh. N. C: Lewis L. Merritt. Odd Fellows RBide., 
Wilmington. N. C.: Edwin C ‘Bovette, Jr., 1025 Arosa Ave.. 
Charlotte, N. C.: John G. Webb. Hillsboro, N. C.: The Tavlor 
Tron Works & Supnly Co., 1014 Broadway. Macon. Ga.: D. E. 
Kehoe, 412 E. 40th St., Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and erec- 
tion service available through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H.. Inc.. Stone Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Chariotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres and Mer. 


TEXAS CO.. THE. New York. N. ¥. District Offices. Box 901, 
Norfolk. Va.. and Box 1722. Atlanta. Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses tn all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers. H. L. Mar- 
low. W. H. Grose. J. C Whitehurst. Chariotte. N. C.: P. H. 
Baker. Spartanbure. 8S. C.: D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE BANKING CO.. 55 Madison Ave.. New York City. 
Son. Ren.. Chas. W. Metcalf, 1112 Commercial National Bank 
Pide.. Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP. THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S.C. BE. J. 
Paddy. Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte. N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. Manchester, N. 
Plants. Greenville. S. C.: Johnson Citv. Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Son. Reps., FE. Rowell Holt. 1008 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.: M. Ouslev. P. 0. Box <x Greenville, 8. C.: Chas. Sidney 
Jordan. Monticello. Ga.. and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Montt- 
cello a. 


U. S&S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. 
Fac. Reps.. J. S. Palmer. 1400-A Woodside Bide... Greenville, &. 
C.: L. K. Palmer, P. 0. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala.: William M. 
Moore, 601 Pear! St.. Lynchburg, Va. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight. D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St.. Lynchburg, Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co., P. . Box 1008, Norfolk, Va.: Bullington 
Paint Co., Inc.. Fourth and Broads Sts, Richmond, Va.; Mor- 
gan’s, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah. Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co.. 
17 Campbell Ave.. BE. Roanoke. Va.: Atlantic Paint Co., 207 
Meetine St.. Charleston, S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville, 77 Patton Ave.. Asheville. N. C.: Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co., 12 W. 5th St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gate City Paint Co.. 
110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.: Montgomery & Crawford. 
Tne., Spartanbure. Dobyns-Tavlor Hdw. Co., Kingsport. 
Tenn.: Chapman Drue Co.. 516 State St.. Knoxville. Tenn.: The 
Eason-Moregan 322 Second N., Nashville. Tenn.: Bins- 
waneer Co..of Tenn... 645-6855 Union Ave.. Memphis, Tenn.: G. & 
H. Paint & Glass Co.. 1016 Broadway, Columbus. Ga.;: The 
Flutchens Co.. 100 S Jefferson St.. Huntsville, Ala.: Campbell 
Coal Co.. 226-240 Marietta St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: Favrot 
Roofing & Supplv Co.. P. O. Box 116. Station G, New Orleans. 
Tl.a.: Standard Bide. Mt. Co., Inc., 230 Bist St., Birmingham. 
Ala.: Shaw Paint & Wallnaper Co.. Durham. N. C.: Vick Paint 
Co,, 219 W. Fifth St.. Winston-Salem. N. C.: Baldwin Supply 
Co.. Binefield. W. Va.: Baldwin Supply ‘Co.. Beckley. W. Va.: 
Southern Pine Lumber Co.. 104 FE. Main St., Clarksburg. W. Va.: 
Rhodes, Inc.. 809 Cherrv St.. Chattanooga, Tern. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 158 anere St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps... William W. Vaughan, P. 0. Box 192, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Oliver B. Land. P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT. Inc.. Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. 
office and stock room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mer., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.B., Atlanta, Ga. 

VISCOSE CO., Jornston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mgr. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou Office, 
Whitin Blde.. Charlotte, N. C., wW.H Porcher and Dalton, 
Mers.; 13817 Healey Bldg.. Atlanta, Ga. Thom- 
as. Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M ar ‘Atlanta 
Office, 


H. Sou. 
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WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING co., Whitinsville, Mass. 
—_, Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 


WILLIAMS SONS, |. N. H. Sales 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bide. Greenville C.; R.A. 8 
218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic. N. J. Cc. R. 
Bruning. 306 S. Chapman 8t.. Greensboro, N. C.; G. Ww ‘Bearell. 
423 High St., Delaware Apts., Chattanooga, Tenn. : Walter A. 
Wood Supply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc. Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. G.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, B43 Sullivan Hardware Co., 


Sou. Reps 


Anderson, 8. 'C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann, Birmingham, Ala.; James eo Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Russell A. Singleton, Jackson, iss., and Dallas, Tex.; 


Proximity Mercantile, Greensboro, 


Interesting Developments in Cotton Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 10) 
4 is a rich navy with the neat pattern in soft medium 
green and white. No. 5 is black with.a scattered Greek 
key design in white and dull red, the white designs pre- 
dominating. Another chalis was warm hunter’s green as 
to background, with two inter-laced links, one bright red, 
the other white, printed at wide intervals. 
At RANpoM 

The wood violet shade which a manufacturer of fine 
silk stockings introduced this spring has proved quite a. 
success. It is smarter than gunmetal or gray, yet has the 
same effect. A voile of Bemberg yarn for glass curtains 
is very clear and durable, and comes in eggshell, white, 
ecru, rose-beige, gold. A fine damask of the same yarn 
has conventional florals in plum, wood rose, old gold, 
green, rust, Italian red. A single thread monk’s cloth in 
natural is oversewn in stripe effects with different weight 
yarns. A dyed clean osnaburg in china blue has a snow- 
ball design in tan with blue leaves, outlined in white. A 


very heavy homespun woven in checks has a printed de- 


sign of large leaves and flowers in green, taupe and burnt 
orange, in outline, hand-painted effect. 


“Reasearch Illustrated” 


Believing that the practical plant man will welcome 
detailed information on processes in which its products 
are involved, rather than pure advertising of the products 
themselves, E. F. Houghton & Co. has instituted a new 
publication called “Research, Illustrated.” 

The first edition, devoted to textile processing, met 
with a wide response from mill men and requests for 
many additional copies. 

Other editions now being prepared include transmis- 
sion, lubrication and metal working. In each edition, 
technical problems are discussed. from a research view- 
point and profusely illustrated with outstanding photo- 
graphs and microphotographs. Men in industry desiring 


to be placed on the mailing list are invited to write E. F. 
, Philadelphia, Pa., 


Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset St. 
mentioning this publication. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 
Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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YQGEL Number One frost-proof 
closets have been installed in 
mill villages in all parts of the 
Ny country. Severe winters have no 
effect on them—and they will 
withstand the hardest kind of 
use and abuse with fewer repairs. 


Sold by plumbers everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. @ St. Louis, Mo. 


V OGEL, Products 


“The Diamond-Finish People 


made delivery on the dot!” 


“We're in urgent need of 1,200 rings," ‘phoned a south- 
ern mill. ‘What's the quickest you can make them?" We 
promised shipment in 10 days. 8 days later 500 had been 
made and shipped, and the rest went on the exact date 
promised! Deal with a plant specializing entirely on rings, 
and you receive two advantages: extra good rings and 


extra good SERVICE! 


WHITINSVILLE "45s. 


SPINNING RENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


The Fourth Edition of 
Nelson’s 
Practical Loom 
Completely Revised and Enlarged 


Profusely Illustrated 
Price $1.25 


Please Send Remittance With Order 
Clark Publishing Company | 
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Charlotte, N. C. 


LET US ALSO 
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